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SYRIA AND LEBANON 
The States of the Levant under French Mandate 


1. POSITION AND COMMUNICATIONS 

THE Levant States under French Mandate occupy an important 
position in the Eastern Mediterranean. They command ancient and im- 
portant trade routes east and west between the Levant and the Middle 
East, and north and south between Anatolia and Egypt. The old 
caravan routes now mainly serve regional trade, and modern inter- 
national transport is by air and motor services from Damascus to 
Bagdad and through the pipe line from the Iraqi oil fields, which has 
one of its exits at Tripoli,! and by the railways and roads connecting 
Syria and Lebanon with the Turkish and Palestinian railway systems. 
Transit trade is still important, but it no longer consists of the silks, 
spices, pearls and camphor from India for Genoa, Marseilles and other 
European ports, as in the days of the Damascus and Aleppo caravans 
of the Middle Ages, but of Iraqi oil for France and Italy, live-stock from 
Iraq and Turkey for Palestine, and raw wool from Turkey for the 
United States. The products of the Levant States themselves go mainly 
to Palestine, France, the United States, and the United Kingdom; they 
include wool, olive oil, silk and silk textiles, raw cotton, eggs, cement, 
millet, lemons, and oranges. Syrian imports of manufactured goods, 
coal, rice and other products come principally from France, Japan and 
the United Kingdom. There is a very considerable trade between Syria 
and Palestine, facilitated by a recent agreement.? 

It cannot be said that Syria is vitally important for the general 
economy of France. Syria and Lebanon are not rich countries, much of 
the area being steppe country poorly watered. Their two budgets com- 
bined amount only to 800 million French francs; and the total trade 


1 Temporarily placed out of action. All the oil now passes through Haifa. 
2 See the Bulletin of Feb. 24, 1940. 
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between France and the two States did not exceed about 250 million 
francs. Nevertheless, certain French material interests, notably in the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, are involved. But her chief stake in the 
Levant is not so much material as political and moral. It is unnecessary 
to insist on the strategical importance of the coast-line, but it is perhaps 
essential to recall that the French language and French culture have 
long been important elements in the development of Lebanon especially 
and of Syria to a lesser extent, and that this influence has been much 
strengthened under French rule. This cultural orientation in a country 
evidently destined to play a considerable réle in the Arab world has its 
importance. Before the present crisis a clearer view of the common 
interests of the British and French Empires (both of which include large 
Moslem communities) seemed to have been attained, and to have 
replaced completely the traditional competition between them in the 
Levant countries. 

The country’s economy, and to some extent its political divisions, 
are explained by its physical configuration. The name Syria formerly 
denoted a much larger and ill-defined region lying between the 
Mediterranean and the desert steppe, and bounded north and south by 
the Amanus mountains and the Sinaitic desert; it has to-day a definite 
application to part of the territory under French mandate. The general 
configuration of the Levant States has much in common with Palestine. 
There is a coastal belt of mountains and highlands, only falling to a low 
level in the plain north of Antioch (now Turkish territory), a valley 
running from Aleppo southward to Damascus bounded on the east by 
highlands, and beyond this in the north the middle Euphrates valley 
and in the south a desert area. The richest and best-watered lands in 
the area are the grain fields of the Hauran, the garden country around 
Damascus, and the eastern slopes of the Lebanon mountains, with their 
vineyards and gardens. 

The greatest natural harbour on this part of the Levant coast is at 
Alexandretta, in the Hatay Republic now ceded to Turkey, but there 
is a good harbour, much improved by the French authorities, at Beirut, 
and others at Tripoli and Latakia. The main railway line runs from 
Aleppo, through Hama and Homs, to Damascus, with branch lines to 
Tripoli and Beirut, with connexions northward to the Bagdad railway. 
A section of the Hejaz railway connecting Damascus with Medina lies 
in Syria. The Bagdad railway follows the Turco-Syrian border on the 
Turkish side of the frontier to Nisibin, whence it crosses the north-east 
corner of Syria to the Iraq frontier. A road system through Aleppo, 
Homs and Damascus, with branches to Beirut Tripoli and Alexandretta, 
and south to Haifa, links up Syria with Turkey and Palestine. There is 
also a road from Latakia, closely following the coast to Acre and Haifa. 
From Aleppo a track runs east, following the south bank of the 
Euphrates. Damascus is directly linked with Bagdad by a road which 
joins the desert routes from Haifa and Jerusalem to Bagdad at Rutbah 
in Iraq. 


2. Tur ALLOCATION OF THE MANDATE TO FRANCE 


Southern France has had regular communications with Syria from 
Roman times. France was a leader in the Crusades, and many old French 
castles are still to be seen in Syria. In modern times she has been the 
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traditional protector of Christians in the Levant, especially of the 
Lebanese Christians. French missions and schools played a large part 
in education and culture in the Levant, and Syrian students in search 
of higher education, if they did not study in Cairo, went mainly to 
France. There is also a flourishing American university at Beirut, which 
has become important as a centre of study for the youth of Arab 
countries, 

The history of the French mandate has been a stormy one from the 
beginning. It was created under the most difficult conditions. After 
the liberation of Syria by British, French and Arab troops, an Arab 
administration was set up at Damascus by General Allenby to control 
those parts of the country which had been liberated chiefly by Arab 
troops. The Emir Feisal of the Hejaz, proclaimed King of Syria in 
March 1920 by a Syrian Nationalist Congress, had little real authority 
over the Arab extremists, who maintained that Syria was a province 
conquered by them in war and at their disposal. In addition to strong 
Arab opposition to foreign control of Syria at all, there was also 
opposition to the separation of the coastal lands —Syria in the largest 
sense—under two separate mandatories, the United Kingdom in 
Palestine and France in Syria and Lebanon. The question of the destiny 
of Syria and Lebanon was in fact prejudged by the terms of the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement between Great Britain and France, concluded on 
May 16, 1916, under which French prior interests in the coastal strip 
of Syria and other territories were admitted. The decision eventually 
reached at San Remo by the Conference of Ambassadors on April 24, 
1920, was that the mandates for Iraq and Palestine should be assigned 
to Great Britain, and that for Syria (including Lebanon) to France. 
All these were A mandates, visualizing eventual independence.* The 
Emir Feisal was expelled from Damascus by French arms, and a French 
High Commissioner installed. A Convention defining the boundaries 
of Syria and Palestine was signed by Great Britain and France on 
Dec. 23, 1920, and an agreement was reached with Turkey on the 
northern boundary of the mandated area by the Ankara Agreement of 
Oct. 20, 1921, negotiated for France by M. Franklin-Bouillon. This 
Agreement provided for the evacuation by France of Cilicia, and 
established a frontier roughly following the line of the Bagdad railway. 

The Mandate approved by the League of Nations on July 20, 1922, 
and declared by the Council of the League to have become effective on 
Sept. 29, 1923, provided in its first article for the framing, within three 
years of the coming into force of the Mandate, of an organic law for 
Syria and Lebanon, for the encouragement of local autonomy, and for 
the progressive development of Syria and the Lebanon as independent 
States. The terms of this Mandate did not make the same explicit 


1 The dispute at the Peace Conference on the allocation of territories and the 
protests of the Emir Feisal are described in the chapter on the ‘“‘Emergence of 
Arab Nationalism” in W. H. Temperley, History of the Peace Conference, Vol. V1, 
pp. 118-68. See also the debates in the House of Commons, July 19, 1920. 

2 “Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have reached 
a stage of development where their existence as independent nations can be pro- 
visionally recognized subject to the rendering of administrative advice and 
assistance by a mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone. The 
wishes of the communities must be a principal consideration in the selection of the 
mandatory.”’ (Covenant of the League of Nations. Article 22, par. 4) 
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arrangements for the termination of the Mandate and the erection of an 
independent State or States as the Mandate for Iraq in which the brief 
Mandate was accompanied by an Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of the same date. 


3. MINORITY QUESTIONS 

Administration in the French mandated area was complicated by 
the extreme diversity in race and still more in religion of the population, 
and by existing territorial divisions under the former Turkish régime. 
In addition to the indigenous minority populations, the French had to 
deal with large refugee communities of Armenians and others, reinforced 
in later years by new influxes of Kurds from Anatolia (mainly in the 
Upper Jezireh) and Assyrians from Iraq (settled on the Khabur river 
from 1933 onwards). The great mass of Armenians followed in the 
wake of the French armies when they evacuated Cilicia, and a further 
wave followed in 1922, when the Greeks were driven out of Smyrna. 
Though Arabic is the vernacular of the inhabitants except for some 
scattered groups, there is a very great diversity of creeds. The largest 
religious community is that of the Sunni Moslems; the largest Christian 
sect is that of the Maronites, mainly concentrated in Lebanon. In 
Syria the Moslem groups form four-fifths of the population; in the 
Lebanon Christians are in a small majority. 

The necessity of providing for the protection of minorities, a duty 
expressly placed on the Mandatory, was brought home by the unhappy 
history of the Assyrians in Iraq after the termination of the Iraq man- 
date. These minorities are not only numerous;' they are vigorous com- 
munities, often with a higher standard of education than the majority. 
They have played, and still play, an important part in the economic, 
political and cultural life of the country. The following figures have 
been taken from the latest census reports: 


Population of the Lebanon by Sects 1932 Population of the Syrian Republic by 





Sects 1938 

Sunnites 178,100 Sunnites 1,737,402 
Shiites 155,035 Shiites 11,541 
Druses 53,334 Alawayites 274,486 
Maronites 227,800 Druses 79,428 
Greek Catholics 46,709 Ismailians 24,390 
» Orthodox 77,312 Greek Catholics 42,427 
Protestants 6,869 » Orthodox 115,118 
Armenian Orthodox 26,102 Protestants 7,660 
re Catholics 5,890 Armenian Orthodox 86,742 
Syrian Catholic and Orthodox 5,526 sd Catholic 12,137 
Israelites 3,588 Maronites 11,800 
Chaldeans Catholic and Ortho- Latins 4,750 
dox 738 Syrian Catholic 14,182 
Miscellaneous (including Ala- ,, Orthodox 32,892 
wayites and Latins) 6,393 Chaldeans 3,759 
Israelites 26,350 
Yezidians 2,063 
Total 793,396 Total 2,487,027 
Source: Rapport a la S.D.N. sur la Source: Rapport @ la S.D.N. sur la 
situation de la Syrie et du situation de la Syvie et du 

Liban. 1933. Geneva, pp. 139. Liban. 1939. pp. 220-21. 


1 For an account of the minorities see A. J. Toynbee, Survey of International 
Affairs for 1925, Vol. I, pp. 350-54. 
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In the Lebanon, Maronites (Christians) and Sunnites (Moslem) forms 
the two largest groups (28.7 and 22.4 per cent of the total respectively), 
while in Syria as a whole the Sunnites are in an overwheiming majority, 
though in Jebel Druse and Latakia they are in a minority, the first 
place being taken in the former by the Druses! (87.6 per cent) and in 
the latter, by the Alawayites? (63.3 per cent). Ethnic, religious and 
linguistic minorities nowhere exist in a pure state. In the Jebel Druse, 
Christians live in the villages, just as Turks, Kurds, and Sunnite Arabs 
are scattered in the Alawayite Mountain (Latakia). Consequently, in 
those regions* benefiting by an autonomous régime there are in the 
midst of the particular minorities other more scattered minorities 
which act as ferments, allying themselves with the Sunnite Arab 
majority in the country as a whole, and making the reactions of Arab 
nationalism more violent. On the other hand, many better defined 
groups are to be found in regions too small for an autonomous régime. 
These are more in danger because, though they are generally strong 
enough to resist the local pressure to which they are exposed, they are 
not numerous enough to have a special position in the State. It is 
groups of this kind which have suffered in Iraq under the centralizing 
State.‘ 

The pastoral nomads who inhabit the interior plain require careful 
handling if they are not to resume their old habits of raiding the settled 
areas. The Upper Jezireh, north of the Euphrates, has been largely 
settled during the period of French control, partly by refugee Kurds 
and Armenians, and by Assyrians from Iraq on the Khabur river; but 
there is a large nomad Beduin population. 


4. ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS 


At first the French High Commissioner had to deal with five groups: 
Lebanon; Damascus, with a special autonomous régime in the pre- 
dominantly Turkish sanjak of Antioch and Alexandretta; Aleppo; the 
Alawayite territory (afterwards known as Latakia); and the Jebel 
Druse. The whole area was, however, administered as a single fiscal 
and customs unit, and some modifications of the local statutes were 
made before the Mandate came officially into force. Changes were made 
at an early stage in administrative boundaries. Beirut, which had been 
a Syrian enclave in Lebanese territory, was included in Lebanon, 
together with some predominantly Moslem centres and with areas near 
the Palestine frontiers. Beirut became the seat of the French High 
Commissioner. The new Great Lebanon was declared independent on 


1 The Druses have lived in the Jebel Druse district from early times; some are 
found also in the Lebanon and Mount Hermon districts. Their religion is a secret 
faith, dating from the eleventh century; they believe in one God of whom Hakim, 
the sixth Fatimistic Caliph, was the last {and according to tradition the 70th) 
incarnation. Druses are, however, allowed to profess the dominant religion of the 
region in which they find themselves. A certain number of Christians also live 
in the villages of the Jebel Druse. (For an account of the social and economic 
standing of the Druse communities and its history down tv 1925 see Toynbee, 
op. cit., pp. 406-16.) 

2 The Alawayites are a Moslem sect, with Shiah affinities, but so heterodox that 
some would deny their right to be regarded as Moslems. 

3 Especially Jebel Druse and Latakia. 

4 See M. Robert Montagne’s paper submitted to the International Studies 
Conference in 1937. 
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August 31, 1920, and provided with a provisional constitution. The 
Alawayite “‘mountain’”’ (Latakia)' became a separate territory. The 
Druses of the Jebel Druse received autonomy on March 4, 1921, and 
their independence announced on April 5. In 1924 the districts of 
Aleppo and Damascus became the State of Syria, formally established 
on Jan. 1, 1925, after an attempt, vain at that time, to incorporate 
Latakia in it. 

At the present day, under the Treaty arrangements of 1936 the area 
is divided between the Syrian and the Lebanese republics. The 
Lebanese Republic is the Greater Lebanon created in 1920 with its 
capital at Beirut. The Syrian Republic covers the rest of the territory 
included in the original mandate except the Sanjak of Alexandretta, 
now the Hatay, incorporated in Turkey in 1939.* The capital of Syria 
is Damascus, and certain provinces, Latakia, the Jezireh and Jebel 
Druse enjoy a certain degree of autonomy. 


5. DIFFICULTIES IN THE EXECUTION OF THE MANDATE 


The essential difficulties encountered by the French administration 
may be described as follows: 

(a) The incoming French found a strong Nationalist party in Syria, 
in touch with the pan-Arab movement in other countries. The leading 
Syrian Nationalists had already, before and during the war of 1914-18, 
fought against Turkish domination, and were disappointed at the failure 
to secure independence. Their headquarters were at Damascus, an 
important centre of Arab culture, second only in reputation to the El 
Azhar university in Cairo for the study of Moslem philosophy and the 
arts and sciences. Although a great proportion of the Syrian population 
were, and still are, illiterate (in this respect Syria is inferior to the 
Lebanon), and although large sections were not politically very de- 
veloped, the Arab Nationalist leaders had a wide following. Among 
these leaders there were, and are political and personal rivalries of a 
violent kind. The extremists had not always the upper hand, and some 
collaboration was possible between French officials and moderate 
Syrian Nationalists. 

(6) Unfortunately, one of the claims advanced by the Nationalists 
was for a unitary centralized Syrian State covering the whole area of 
the Mandate. Extreme Nationalists objected to the creation of the 
Greater Lebanon State, and less extreme Arab leaders to the loss ot 
Beirut, and to the inclusion in this predominantly Christian country 
of Sunnite populations formerly outside its boundaries. There was still 


1 Latakia, the ancient Laodicea, had been a sanjak of the Beirut vilayet. 

2 In 1937 France and Turkey came to an agreement on a new Organic Statute 
for the Sanjak of Alexandretta, henceforward the Autonomous Republic of 
Hatay. The Agreement, reached under League auspices, was ratified by the 
Kamutay on June 12, 1937, and the new constitution was formally inaugurated 
by the French representative on Nov. 29. The Syrian flag was hauled down. 
The settlement was attacked in the Syrian Parliament, and demonstrations of 
protest took place at Damascus, Aleppo and Latakia. The state of tension 
created in the Sanjak made the working of the Agreement difficult. (For an 
account of the arrangements made see the Bulletin of June 18, 1938.) On June 
21, 1939, as a preliminary to the Franco-Turkish Treaty concluded later, an 
agreement was reached for the cession of the Hatay to Turkey, in return for a 
Turkish undertaking to respect the integrity of Syria. The cession was bitterly 
resented by the Arab nationalists. 
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greater opposition to the attempt to construct a federal State in Syria 
with autonomy for certain minority areas. 

(c) The linking of the Syrian and Lebanese pounds, formerly Turkish 
pounds, to the fluctuating French currency, and the operation of the 
customs duties caused discontent in the earlier years, especially among 
the commercial classes. 

(d) Arab Nationalists contrasted the policy of France and Great 
Britain towards the various Arab States. The treatment accorded by 
Great Britain to Iraq, and to Egypt gave new life to Syrian claims. 
When, in 1930, Great Britain concluded a Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance with Iraq, and when, in 1932, Iraq was admitted, on British 
recommendation, to the League of Nations, Syrian Nationalists made 
much of the argument that Syria was a far more cultured and advanced 
country than Iraq, and that, nevertheless, although Franco-Syrian and 
Franco-Lebanese Treaties were signed in Paris, they were not ratified. 

(e) Passionate controversies between the various ethnic and religious 
groups and the instability of the governments set up under the Syrian 
constitution made it difficult for the French to release the States from 
tutelage. 

(f) The various difficulties of the Mandatory were exploited by 
interested Powers, at first by Germany, and later by Italy. More 
support was, of course, received by the extreme Nationalists from 
Germany after Herr Hitler’s advent to power in 1933; in recent years 
Italian propaganda has been active. 


6. THE TREATIES 


The dividing line in the history of the French administration in 
Syria is supplied by the negotiations for the conclusion of the Franco- 
Syrian and the Franco-Lebanese treaties signed in 1936, but, for various 
reasons, never ratified in Paris. The difficulties encountered in the 
earlier period of French rule, especially the Jebel Druse revolt in 1925, 
only quelled after fierce fighting; and, in the later period, the riots and 
strikes in Damascus and other centres in the early months of 1936, 
made quick action essential. The way had, in fact, already been pre- 
pared by the negotiations with the Syrian leaders undertaken by M. de 
Jouvenel, who took over the high commissionership in 1926, and by his 
successor M. Ponsot, in providing for responsible government in the 
two republics and in the negotiations of draft treaties. On March 1, 1936, 
the then High Commissioner, M. de Martel, solemnly declared, on the 
‘ instructions of his Government, that a treaty between France and 
Syria on the model of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty would be concluded. 

As early as 1926, a constitution had been formulated for Lebanon, 
and a beginning was made for Syria. The Syrian Constituent Assembly 
had adopted in 1928 a draft constitution, which proved unacceptable 
because it conflicted with the obligations of the Mandatory Power. 
After a long series of efforts and many failures, accompanied at times by 
serious disturbances, the Franco-Syrian draft Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance envisaged in M. de Martel’s statement of March 1, was signed 
in Paris on Sept. 6, 1936, and ratified by the Syrian Government. On 
Nov. 13 a similar Franco-Lebanese Treaty was signed. 

The Syrian Treaty provided for the inclusion of Latakia and Jebel 
Druse in Syria with special conditions for a degree of autonomy for 
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these territories. By a military convention annexed to the Treaty the 
French Government were given the right to maintain French troops in 
Syria for 5 years after the carrying into force of the Treaty. These 
troops were to be stationed during this period in Jebel Druse and 
Latakia (Art. 5), and the Syrian Government undertook to facilitate the 
recruitment of the local elements necessary for ensuring the maintenance 
of these effectives. Thus a material guarantee was provided for the pro- 
tection of minorities in the districts of the Jebel Druse and Latakia, 
now once more under the administration of the Syrian Republic, by the 
fact that no troops other than French or local levies under French 
control would be stationed in them. 

The advantages of this draft treaty, if it had been finally ratified by 
the French Government would have been the following: 

(a) A solution seemed to have been arrived at on the question of the 
separation of Lebanon and Syria. The situation of the French is very 
different in the two countries. Their influence in Lebanon has lasted for 
centuries. The Christian population of the country had long been 
under French protection. The use of the French language is extremely 
wide, and the French Mandate had been welcomed in thjs part of the 
country. By obtaining from Damascus the final acceptance of the 
separation between the two States, French policy had fulfilled an impor- 
tant moral obligation, and had provided the Lebanon Christian popula- 
tion with the security they sought. The inclusion of the Moslem town of 
Tripoli in the Lebanon had not only for France but also for Great 
Britain a strategical and military importance; this harbour being the 
terminus of the northern branch of the Iraq pipe line. 

(b) As far as Syria proper was concerned the claims for unity were 
fairly well satisfied. On the other hand a twenty-five years alliance was 
concluded between Syria and France, French troops being allowed to 
keep two military bases in the country with no limitation of effectives 
during the five years following the ratification of the treaty. 

(c) The Treaty provided for obligatory and reciprocal consultation 
on all matters affecting the common interests of the two countries. 
There were precise stipulations for the protection of French rights and 
interests in economic and financial matters, also for the maintenance of 
educational institutions, institutions connected with social welfare and 
for archaeological missions. All the technical advisers of the Syrian State 
would have been recruited in France to the minimum number of eighty. 

This Treaty was not ratified by France for various reasons. The 
arrangement with Turkey over the Hatay seems to have delayed 
ratification. In fact, there was strong opposition in the French Parlia- 
ment against many of the provisions of this Act. The stipulations for 
the protection of minorities did not disarm the critics, although a cer- 
tain amount of autonomy had been accepted for the Jebel Druse and 
the Alawayites. The military provisions of the Treaty were also 
criticized as being insufficient, in spite of the fact that the necessary 
troops would have been maintained in the country for the protection 
of aerial bases under French command, and there would have been no 
real possibility of the use of these forces by the Syrian Government for 
their own political ends. When war broke out it could not be said that 
French policy on the Treaty was definitely settled, or that Syria was 

1See the Bulletin of Sept. 12, 1936. 
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sure of obtaining independence in the near future. In the last two years 
responsible government in Syria had suffered many crises; there was 
serious unrest in the provinces where the minorities were strong. 

After one of these Government crises in 1939 the High Commissioner 
took the reins into his own hands, and issued decrees (July 3) to secure 
the modification in the direction of further autonomy in the existing 
status of Jebel Druse and Latakia, the local representative of the High 
Commissioner being empowered to give the new system a trial. In the 
Jezireh a French Governor was appointed to arbitrate between the 
warring sides, with a native assistant-governor. These measures 
satisfied neither the Arab nationalists nor the minorities in the provinces 
and after the resignation of the Syrian President on protest the constitu- 
tion was suspended and the Syrian Government carried on by a tem- 
porary Administrative Council, made up of the permanent heads of 
departments, with power to issue decrees and ordinances subject to the 
approval of the High Commissioner. These temporary measures were 
not to hinder the ratification of the Treaty. In Lebanon there was no 
such constitutional disturbance, but there were serious complaints of the 
cumbrous and expensive character of the new Government, which were 
met by some useful economies. 


7. DEFENCE. THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


The outbreak of war in September effected something like a 
revolution in domestic politics. Although German and Italian pro- 
paganda had been very extensive in the Near East, the Syrian and 
Lebanese population were in no doubt as to where their interests lay, 
and they rallied round the French flag. The large reinforcement of the 
French Army was welcomed, and, incidentally, the presence of the 
troops brought at least a temporary wave of prosperity, as there was 
an immediate market for all that Syria could produce. 

In normal times there is a considerable force in the country, Accord- 
ing to the Armaments Year Book of the League of Nations there were 
on Jan. 1, 1938 the following forces in Syria: 7 Levant battalions; 2 
Lebanon light infantry battalions; 1 battalion of foot-guards for the 
Sanjak of Alexandretta; 2 line squadrons; 15 light squadrons; 3 light 
desert companies; 1 Lebanon light cavalry squadron; 2 squadrons of 
horse-guards for the Sanjak of Alexandretta; 1 special section of motor 
machine-guns, cavalry type; 1 special section of light motor machine- 
guns; 3 engineer companies; | mixed train company; and | artillery 
group. 

The effectives were 85 officers and 10,000 N.C.O.s and men, but this 
cadre was capable of rapid expansion. Strict secrecy has been observed 
on the actual strength of the armies in Syria and Lebanon placed under 
the command of General Weygand, and, after his return to France 
under General Mittelhauser, but a rough guess from the available 
evidence would put the number of troops at between 100,000 and 
150,000. The forces include mechanized troops from France, Air 
Force detachments, the Foreign Legion, Algerian, Tunisian, Senegalese 
and other colonial troops. 

On the day following the signature of the Armistice between France 
and Germany on June 23rd, 1940, M. Puaux the French High Com- 
missioner for Syria, broadcast from Beirut a statement that no surrender 
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was contemplated in the Levant, and that General Mittelhauser, com- 
manding the French forces, was resolved “‘to maintain the mission of 
France in the Mandated Territories, to defend them with indomitable 
energy for the honour of the French name and our flag”’. 

Meanwhile General Nuries Said, Foreign Minister of Iraq, with a 
colleague, had visited Ankara to consult with the Turkish Government; 
they broke their journey home at Damascus and Aleppo, where they 
discussed the situation with British, Turkish, and Iraqi consuls, with 
leading Syrian politicians, and with the High Commissioner, M. Puaux. 
A flying visit of General Weygand to Damascus produced a change in 
the attitude of the French officials, and it was reported from Istanbul 
on July 2 that M. Puaux and General Mittelhauser had fallen into line 
with the Pétain Government, and General Mittelhauser declared on 
June 27 that hostilities had ceased. On July 1 the statement by the 
British Foreign Office printed on p. 895 was issued, making it plain 
that Great Britain could not be disinterested in any events creating a 
new situation in Syria detrimental either to British interests or to 
countries which Great Britain was pledged to defend, but that if action 
had to be taken to prevent any such development it would in no way 
prejudice the future status of Syria and Lebanon. It was reported at 
the time that prior consultations with the Turkish and Iraqi Govern- 
ments had taken place when this statement was issued, and it was, 
indeed, followed by a similar statement from Turkey. 

In fact, all the neighbouring countries, for different reasons, take a 
keen interest in the future of the Levant States. Palestine, looking to 
closer commercial relations with Lebanon and Syria and for markets 
for her growing industry, would probably like to see an independent 
State there, so long as it was safely defended against invasion by a 
European Power. Turkey, although she has to some extent safeguarded 
her position by the incorporation of the Hatay, would certainly regard 
any change in the status of the Mandated Territory, except a change 
towards independence, as a serious menace to her security. The neigh- 
bouring Arab States have an interest in eventual federation with Syria 
and Palestine with their valuable outlets in the Mediterranean. Iraq 
remembers that King Feisal reigned for a few brief months in Damascus, 
and there is talk from time to time of a possible union of crowns. 
Finally, in any important change of the distribution of power in the 
Arab world, it is certain that Saudi Arabia would demand some voice. 

The turn which Arab opinion in the Middle East appears to be taking 
is indicated in a statement from Bagdad on July 5 made by General 
Nuri es Said on his return from Ankara and Syria. He declared that 
Turkey, like Iraq, thought Syria should be for the Syrians and should 
enjoy complete independence. The final word as to their future should 
rest with themselves. General Nuri es Said added that signatories of 
the Saadabad Pact, together with Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, had 
been informed of the purport of the various conversations he had had 
in Ankara and Syria. 

M. B. 
H.G. L. 


1 For the Pact of Saadabad see the Bulletin of Feb. 10, 1940 
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THE FRANCO-ITALIAN ARMISTICE 


THE following are the terms of the Armistice between Italy and 
France, as published on June 25, 1940. 

Article 1: France will cease hostilities in metropolitan territory, in 
French North Africa, in the colonies, and in territories under French 
mandate. France will also cease hostilities in the air and on the 
sea. 

Article 2: When the armistice comes into force and for the duration 
of the armistice the Italian troops will stand on the advanced lines in 
all theatres of operations. 

Article 3: In French metropolitan territory, a zone situated between 
the lines referred to in Article 2 and a line drawn 50 kilometres as the 
crow flies beyond the Italian lines proper, shall be demilitarized for the 
duration of the armistice. 

In Tunis the militarized zone between the present Libyan-Tunisian 
frontier and the line drawn on the attached map shall be demilitarized 
for the duration of the armistice. 

In Aigeria and in French African territories south of Algeria which 
border on Libya a zone 200 kilometres wide adjoining the Libyan 
frontier shall be demilitarized for the duration of the armistice. 

For the duration of hostilities between Italy and the British Empire 
and for the duration of the armistice the French Somaliland coast shall 
be entirely demilitarized. 

Italy shall have full and constant right to use the port of Jibuti with 
all its equipment, together with the French section of the Jibuti- 
Addis Ababa railway, for all kinds of transport. 

Article 4: The zones to be demilitarized shall be evacuated by 
French troops within 10 days after the cessation of hostilities except 
only for the personnel strictly necessary for the supervision and 
maintenance of fortification works, barracks, arms depots, and military 
buildings, and the troops required to maintain order in the interior as 
shall be determined later by the Italian Armistice Commission. 

Article 5: Under full reserve of right mentioned in Article 10 which 
follows, all arms, supplies, and ammunition in the zones to be demili- 
tarized in French metropolitan territory and territory adjoining Libya, 
together with the arms surrendered to the troops effecting the evacua- 
tion of the territories concerned, must be removed within 15 days. 

Fixed armaments in fortification works and the accompanying 
ammunition must, in the period, be rendered useless. 

In the coastal territory of French Somaliland, all movable arms and 
ammunition, together with those to be given up to the troops effecting 
the evacuation of the territory, shall be laid down within 15 days in 
places to be indicated by the Italian Armistice Commission. 

In the case of fixed armaments and ammunition in fortification 
works in the above territory the same procedure shall be followed as 
for French metropolitan territory and territory adjcining Libya. 

Article 6 declares that so long as hostilities continue between Italy 
and the British Empire the maritime military fortified areas and naval 
bases of Toulon, Bizerta, Ajaccio, and Orano shall be demilitarized until 
the cessation of hostilities against the above-named Empire. This 
demilitarization to be achieved within 15 days. 
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Articles 7 and 8 concern the procedure of demilitarizing the maritime 
military fortified areas and naval bases. 

Article 9 prescribes that all armed land, sea, and air forces in Metro- 
politan France shall be demobilized and disarmed within a specified 
period to be fixed later, except such formations as are necessary to 
maintain internal order. The strength and armament of such forma- 
tions will be determined by Italy and Germany. 

So far as the territories of French North Africa, Syria, and the coast 
of French Somaliland are concerned, the Italian armistice commission 
will take into account, in fixing the procedure for demobilization and 
disarmament, the particular importance of maintaining order in those 
territories. 

Article 10 declares that Italy reserves the right, as a guarantee of 
the execution of the Armistice Convention, to demand the surrender in 
whole or in part of the collective arms of the infantry and artillery, 
armoured cars, tanks, motor vehicles, and horse vehicles, together with 
ammunition belonging to units who have been engaged or have been 
facing Italian forces. 

These arms and materials must be surrendered in the state in which 
they are at the time of the armistice. 

Article 11 is concerned with Italian or German control of arms, 
munitions, and war material in non-occupied French territories and the 
immediate cessation of the production of war material in the same 
territories. 

Article 12 prescribes that units of the French Fleet shall be concen- 
trated in ports to be indicated and demobilized and disarmed under 
the control of Italy and Germany, except for such units as the Italian 
and German Governments shall agree upon for the safeguard of French 
colonial territories. 

All warships not in French metropolitan waters except those which 
shall be recognized as necessary to safeguard French colonial interests 
shall be brought back to metropolitan ports. 

The Italian Government declares that it does not intend to use, in 
the present war, units of the French Fleet placed under its control and 
that on the conclusion of peace it does not intend to lay claim to the 
French Fleet. 

For the duration of the armistice the Italian Government may ask 
French ships to sweep mines. 

Article 13 provides that the French authorities shall render harmless 
within 10 days all mines in the maritime military areas and naval bases 
which are to be demilitarized. 

Article 14 declares that the French Government, in addition to the 
obligation not to carry on hostilities in any form anywhere against 
Italy, undertakes to prevent members of its armed forces and French 
citizens generally from leaving national territory to take part in 
hostilities against Italy. 

Article 15 prescribes that the French Government shall undertake to 
prevent warships, aeroplanes, arms, war material, and munitions of 
every kind belonging to France, or in French territory or in territories 
controlled by France, from being sent to territories belonging to the 
British Empire or to other foreign States. 

Article 16 forbids all French merchant ships to leave port until such 
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time as the German and Italian Governments permit a partial or total 
resumption of French commercial maritime activities. 

French cargo boats not in French ports or in ports under French 
control at the time of the armistice shall be either recalled to such ports 
or directed to neutral ports. 

Article 17 concerns the restoration of Italian cargo boats together 
with their cargoes as well as Italian merchandise or merchandise 
consigned to Italy which has been seized from non-Italian ships. 

Article 18 bans the departure of any aeroplane from French territory 
or territories under French control and places under Italian or German 
control all air ports together with their equipment in the same terri- 
tories. 

Article 19 states that until the Italian and German Governments 
shall have decided otherwise, all wireless transmission from French 
metropolitan territory generally is prohibited. Conditions for wireless 
communication between France and North Africa, Syria, and French 
Somaliland are to be determined by the Italian armistice commission. 

Article 20 lays down that goods shall be freely transported between 
Germany and Italy through non-occupied French territories. 

Article 21 declares that all Italian prisoners of war and Italian 
civilians who have been interned, or arrested and sentenced for political 
reasons, crimes, or on account of the war, shall be immediately handed 
over to the Italian Government. 

Article 22 provides that the French Government shall guarantee the 
good preservation of all material that it has or may have to deliver up 
under the terms of the Armistice Convention. 

Articles 23 and 24 concern the Italian Armistice Commission en- 
trusted with the execution of the Convention and the French delegation 
to act as liaison between the Government and French authorities and 
the Commission itself. 

Article 25 concerns the procedure for the enforcement of the armis- 
tice. 

The 26th and last article lays down that the Convention shall remain 
in force until the conclusion of a peace treaty, but may be denounced 
by Italy at any time in the event of the French Government not 
fulfilling its undertakings. 


THE RUSSIAN DEMANDS ON RUMANIA 


The Soviet communiqué of June 28th 


ON June 28 the Soviet Government issued a communiqué giving par- 
ticulars of the ultimatum to Rumania and the latter’s reply. It stated 
that on June 26 M. Molotoff made the following representation to the 
Rumanian Minister in Moscow: 

“In 1918 Rumania, taking advantage of the military weakness of 
Russia, robbed the Soviet Union by force of a part of her territory, 
namely, Bessarabia, and thus broke the century-old unity of Bess- 
arabia, which is principally occupied by Ukrainians, with the Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic. The Soviet Union has never reconciled itself to the 
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enforced robbery of Bessarabia and has repeatedly and openly expressed 
its views to the whole world. 

“At the present moment, when the military weakness of the Soviet 
Union belongs to the past, as the present international situation 
demands the quickest solution of unsettled problems to lay the founda- 
tion of a permanent peace between the States, the Soviet Union regards 
it as necessary and as in the interests of the restoration of justice to 
come to an immediate decision with Rumania over the question of the 
return of Bessarabia. 

“The Soviet Government declares that the question of the return of 
Bessarabia is organically connected with the question of the return to 
the Soviet Union of that part of the Bukovina the majority of whose 
population is connected with the Soviet Union not only through the 
community of their historic destinies but through the similarity of their 
language and national Constitution. 

“This act is all the more justified as the handing over of Northern 
Bukovina to the Soviet Union may be regarded as a compensation, if 
only an unimportant one, for the immense loss which the Soviet Union 
and the population of Bessarabia have suffered through the 22 years’ 
rule of Rumania in Bessarabia. 

“The Soviet Government propose to the Rumanian Government that 
Bessarabia shall be returned to the Soviet Union and that the Soviet 
Government should be given the northern part of Bukovina, as shown 
in the attached map. The Soviet Government hopes that the Rumanian 
Government will accept this demand, and thus permit the peaceful 
solution of the long-standing dispute between the Soviet Government 
and Rumania. The Soviet Government expects the reply of the 
Rumanian Government in the course of June 27.” 


The Rumanian Government’s Reply 

On June 27 the Rumanian Minister Davidescu handed the reply to 
the Soviet Minister. The reply stated: 

“Inspired by the same desire as the Soviet Government to settle 
peacefully all questions which might disturb relations between the 
Soviet Union and Rumania, the Rumanian Government declares that 
it is prepared to take all necessary steps in the widest sense to come to 
a friendly agreement on all proposals that have been made by the 
Soviet Government. Accordingly, the Rumanian Government requests 
the Soviet Government to name the time and place for conversations.”’ 

The communiqué went on to say that the Soviet Government rejected 
the Rumanian proposal and demanded the evacuation in four days, 
starting at 2 p.m. (Moscow time) June 27, of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina and their occupation by Soviet troops. Soviet troops, it was 
stated, would occupy Czernowitz, Akkerman, and Kishinev the same 
day. 

The Soviet Government further proposed that two representatives 
of each Government should meet to discuss questions arising from the 
evacuation of the territories in question. 

The Soviet Government requested a reply from the Rumanian 
Government by noon on June 27. At 11 a.m. the Rumanian Minister in 
Moscow delivered the following reply: 

“The Rumanian Government expresses its agreement with the 
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military occupation of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, and also 
with the conditions for the evacuation of these territories. It requests, 
however, the prolongation of the time set down for the evacuation.” 

The Soviet Government’s reply expressed its willingness to postpone 
the occupation by a few hours. As their representatives the Soviet 
Government appointed Gen. Koslow and Gen. Soldin. This Commission 
would sit in Odessa. 

After the acceptance of the Soviet proposals by the Rumanian 
Government Soviet troops at noon on June 27 crossed the border and 
proceeded with the occupation of the three towns. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT ON 
JUNE 25 


MR. CHURCHILL, speaking in Parliament on June 25 on the French 
surrender, said: ‘‘The House will feel profound sorrow at the fate of the 
great French nation and people, with whom we have been joined so 
long in war and peace, and whom we have regarded as trustees with 
ourselves for the progress of a liberal culture and tolerant civilization 
in Europe. There is no use or advantage in wasting strength and time 
upon hard words and reproaches. We hope that life and power will be 
given to us to rescue France from the ruin and bondage into which she 
has been cast by the might and fury of the enemy.” 

He hoped that the French Empire, stretching all over the world and 
still protected by sea power, would continue the struggle at the side of 
the Allies and become the seat of a Government striving for victory 
and for the organization of armies of liberation. But those were matters 
for Frenchmen to decide. They in England found it difficult to believe 
that the interests and spirit of France would find no other expression 
than in the melancholy decisions taken by the Bordeaux Government. 
They could not tell, Mr. Churchill continued, what would be their 
relations with the Bordeaux Government, since they lay wholly in the 
power of the enemy—who might do much by blandishments, by threats, 
by propaganda, and by choosing pro-German Ministers, to make 
relations with England difficult. But, relying on the true genius of the 
French people and their judgment of what had happened to them, 
when they were allowed to know the facts, they would try to keep up 
what contacts were possible through the prison bars. 

‘Meanwhile’, Mr. Churchill went on, “we must look to our own 
salvation and effectual defence, upon which not only the British but the 
French, European, and world-wide fortunes depend. The safety of 
Great Britain and the British Empire is powerfully, though not 
decisively, affected by what happens to the French Fleet. 

“When it became evident that the defeat and subjugation of France 
was imminent, and when her fine Army on which so many hopes were 
set was reeling under the German flail, M. Reynauc, the courageous 
Prime Minister, asked me to go to Tours, which I did on June 13, accom- 
panied by the Foreign Secretary and the Minister for Aircraft Produc- 
tion, Lord Beaverbrook. 

“T see that some accounts have been given of these conversations by 
the Bordeaux Government which do not at all correspond with the facts. 
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We have, of course, a record kept by one of the Cabinet Secretaries who 
came with us. I do not propose to go into this now at any length. M 
Reynaud, after dwelling upon the conditions at the front and the state 
of the French Army—with which I was well acquainted—asked me 
whether Great Britain would release France from her obligations not 
to negotiate for an armistice or peace without the consent of her British 
ally. ‘‘Although I knew how great French sufferings were, and that we 
had not so far endured equal trials or made an equal contribution in the 
field, I felt bound to say that I could not give consent. I said there 
would be no use adding mutual reproaches to other things we might 
have to bear, but I could not consent. 

‘‘We agreed that a further appeal should be made by M. Reynaud to 
the United States, and, if the reply w4s not sufficient to enable M. 
Reynaud to go on fighting—and he, after all, has the real fighting 
spirit—that we should meet again and take a decision in the light of the 
new facts.”’ 


On the 16th he had received a message from M. Reynaud to ask for 
the release of France from her obligations under the Anglo-French 
Agreement, as the American response was not satisfactory. The 
British Cabinet then sent a telegram to the effect that separate negotia- 
tions for an armistice or peace depended on an agreement made with 
the French Republic, and not with any French statesmen or Adminis- 
tration, and therefore involved the honour of France. The Government 
would, however, in view of France’s sufferings, give consent on condi- 
tion that the French Fleet were despatched to British ports and re- 
mained there while negotiations were taking place. The telegram also 
made clear the intention of the British Government to continue the 
war. He went on: “‘The same evening, the evening of the 16th, I was 
preparing at M. Reynaud’s invitation to go to see him, and I was, in fact, 
in the train in my seat, when I received news that he had been over- 
thrown and that a new Government under Marshal Pétain had been 
formed for the prime purpose of seeking an armistice with Germany. 

‘In these circumstances we naturally did everything in our power to 
secure proper arrangements for the disposition of the French Fleet. 
We reminded the new Government that the condition indispensable to 
their release had not been complied with, the condition being that the 
fleet should be sent to British ports. I think it would have made no 
difference to the negotiations. There was plenty of time to do it and the 
terms could hardly have been more severe than they were. 

“In order to enforce the earnestness with which we held our views we 
sent the First Lord and First Sea Lord, as well as Lord Lloyd, to 
establish what contacts were possible with the new Ministers. Every- 
thing was moving into collapse at that time, but many solemn assur- 
ances were given that the Fleet would never be allowed to fall into 
German hands. It was therefore with grief and amazement, to quote 
the terms of the Government statement issued on Sunday, that I read 
article 8 of the armistice terms. This article, to which the French 
Government has subscribed, says that the French Fleet, except that part 
left free for the safeguarding of French interests in the Colonial Empire, 
shall be collected in ports to be specified and there demobilized and dis- 
armed under German or Italian control. 
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“From this text it is clear that the French war vessels pass into 
German or Italian hands while fully armed. We note, of course, in the 
same article the solemn declaration of the German Government that 
they have no intention of using them for any purpose during the war, 
but what is the value of that? Ask half a dozen countries what is the 
value of such a solemn assurance by the Germans. Furthermore, the 
same article 8 of the armistice excepts from the operation of such 
solemn declaration those units necessary for coast surveillance and 
minesweeping. Under this provision it would be possible for the 
German Government to reserve ostensibly for coast surveillance any 
existing units of the French Fleet. Finally, the armistice can at any 
time be voided on any pretext of non-observance, and the terms of 
armistice explicitly provide fot further German claims when any peace 
with France comes to be signed.”’ 

Such, added Mr. Churchill in conclusion, were the salient points of 
this lamentable but also memorable episode, of which history would no 
doubt give much fuller accounts. In view of the uncertainty and ob- 
scurity of the situation the House would not expect him to pronounce 
or speculate upon it, and he appealed for full confidence in the Govern- 
ment and the measures they proposed to take for the safety of the 
Empire. 


MARSHAL PETAIN’S BROADCAST OF JUNE 25 
REGARDING THE ARMISTICE 


ON June 25 Marshal Pétain broadcast to the French People an explana- 
tion of the Government’s submission, followed by an outline of the 
terms accepted for the armistices with Germany and Italy. “I told you 
yesterday’’, he said, “‘that a war is not won with gold and raw materials. 
Victory depends upon effectives, materials, and the conditions under 
which they are used.’”’ He continued: 

“Events have proved that Germany possessed in her power in May, 
1940, a crushing superiority against which, when the battle commenced, 
we could only oppose hope and courage. The battle of Flanders was 
terminated by the capitulation of the Belgian Army on the field of 
battle and the encirclement of British and French divisions. These 
latter fought bravely. They formed the élite of our army, but in spite 
of their valour only a part of their effectives could be saved and they 
had to abandon their materials. 

‘“‘A second battle took place on the Aisne and the Somme. To hold 
this line sixty French divisions, without fortifications, almost without 
tanks, fought against 150 infantry divisions and eleven armoured 
German divisions. Within a few days the enemy Lroke through our 
dispositions, dividing our troops in four sections, and invaded the 
greater part of our soil. The war was virtually won by Germany by the 
time Italy entered the field, creating a new front for France, in face of 
which our army of the Alps offered resistance. 

“The exodus of refugees assumed unheard of proportions. Ten 
million Frenchmen joining one and a half million Belgians, strewed 
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behind the lines of our front in‘conditions of disorder and indescribable 
misery. From the fifteenth of June the enemy, crossing the Loire, 
spread out over the rest of France. 

“In face of such an ordeal armed resistance had to cease. The 
Government was driven to choose between two decisions—either to 
stay where they were or to go overseas. Both were considered. They 
resolved to stay in France in order to unify and to represent them in the 
face of the enemy. They thought that in such circumstances it was their 
duty to obtain an acceptable armistice.”’ 

He then outlined their terms, pointing out that ‘‘a large part of our 
territory will be temporarily occupied’. Germany would keep garrisons 
in all the north and west, and the French armies would be demobilized, 
their material handed over, the fortifications pulled down, and the 
Fleet disarmed in the ports. In the Mediterranean the naval bases 
would be demilitarized. He went on: 

“Honour, however, has been saved. No one will use our ‘planes and 
our fleet. We shall retain the land and naval units essential to maintain 
order in the metropolitan area and in the colonies. Our Government 
remains free, France will only be governed by Frenchmen. 

“You were ready to carry on the fight. I knew it. The war was lost 
in the metropolitan territory. Should it have been continued in the 
colonies? I would not be worthy to remain at your head if I had agreed 
to shed the blood of Frenchmen to prolong the dream of some French 
who are out of touch with the conditions of life. I have not placed my 
person or my hopes outside the soil of France. The armistice safe- 
guards the link which unites the colonies to France. France has the 
right to count on their loyalty. It is towards the future that we hence- 
forth have to turn our efforts. The new order begins. 

“Many among you will not-be able to return to your vocations or 
your homes. Your life will be hard. I do not use deceptive speech. 
I detest the lies which have caused you so much harm. We have to 
restore France, to show her to the world that watches her, to the 
adversary who occupies her, in all her calmness, ardour, and dignity. 

“Our defeat was due to our laxity. The spirit of enjoyment destroyed 
what the spirit of sacrifice had built. I entrust to you first of all the 
task of intellectual and moral redress. Frenchmen, you will accomplish 
this and you will see day by day a new France arise for you.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 
ON JULY 4 


IN a statement on July 4 announcing the action which had been taken 
to ensure that the French Fleet should not be used against Great 
Britain Mr. Churchill said, “It is with sincere sorrow that I must now 
announce to the House the measures which we have felt bound to 
take in order to prevent the French Fleet from falling into German 
hands. 

‘When two nations are fighting together in a long and solemn 
alliance against a common foe, one of them may be stricken down and 
overwhelmed and may be forced to ask its ally to release it from its 
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obligations. But the least that could be expected was that the French, 
in abandoning the conflict and leaving its whole weight to fall upon 
Great Britain and the British Empire, would have been careful not to 
inflict needless injury upon their faithful comrades, in whose final 
victory the sole chance of French freedom lay and lies.” 

He then recalled that the Government had offered to release the 
French from their treaty obligations on condition that the French Fleet 
should be sent to British harbours before negotiations with the enemy 
were begun, but that this had not been done. ‘‘On the contrary’’, he 
went on, ‘‘in spite of every kind of private and personal promise and 
assurance given by Admiral Darlan to the First Lord and to his naval 
colleague, the First Sea Lord of the British Admiralty, an armistice 
was signed which was bound to place the French Fleet as effectively in 
the power of Germany and its Italian follower as a portion of the French 
Fleet was placed in our power when many of them, being unable to 
reach African ports, came into the harbours of Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth some ten days ago. 

“Thus I must place on record that what might have been a mortal 
injury was done to us by the Bordeaux Government with full know- 
ledge of the consequences and of our dangers, and after rejecting all our 
appeals at the moment when they were abandoning the alliance and 
breaking the engagements which fortified us. 

“There was another example of this callous and perhaps even 
malevolent treatment which we received—not indeed from the French 
nation, who have never been and apparently never are to be consulted 
in these trznsactions—from the Bordeaux Government. This is the 
instance: there were over 400 German air pilots who were prisoners in 
France, many of them, perhaps most of them, shot down by the Royal 
Air Force. I obtained from M. Reynaud a personal promise that those 
pilots should be sent for safe keeping to England, and orders were 
given by him to that effect. But when M. Reynaud fell those pilots were 
delivered over to Germany in order, no doubt, to win favour for the 
Bordeaux Government with their German masters and to win it 
without regard to the injury done to us, for the German Air Force 
already feels acutely the shortage of high grade pilots. 

“Tt seemed to be particularly odious—if I may use the word—that 
those 400 skilled men should be handed over with the sure knowledge 
that they would be used to bomb this country, and thus force our 
airmen to shoot them down for the second time. Such wrongful deeds, 
I am sure, will not be condoned by history, and I firmly believe that 
generations of Frenchmen will arise who will clear their national 
honour from all countenance of them.” 


Mr. Churchill declared that he had never experienced a discussion 
in the Cabinet of any question so grim and sombre as that as to what 
must be done about the French Fleet—but every member of the 
Cabinet had the same conviction, and there was not the slightest 
hesitation or divergence among them, even among those members, 
like the Minister of Information and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who were noted for their long friendship with France, as to 
the necessity for the action decided upon. 

“Accordingly,’” said Mr. Churchill, “early yesterday morning, 
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July 3, after all preparations had been made, we took the greater part 
of the French Fleet under our control or else called upon them with 
adequate force to comply with our requirements. Two battleships, 
two light cruisers, some submarines, including a very large one, the 
Surcouf, eight destroyers, and approximately 200 smaller but ex- 
tremely useful minesweeping and anti-submarine craft which lay for 
the most part in Portsmouth and Plymouth, and some at Sheerness, 
were boarded by superior forces after brief notice had been given 
whenever possible to their captains. ‘“This operation was successfully 
carried out without resistance or bloodshed except in one instance. 
A scuffle arose through a misunderstanding in the submarine Surcouf, 
in which one British leading seaman ‘was killed and two British officers 
and one rating wounded, and one French officer was also killed and 
one wounded. 

“For the rest, the French sailors in the main cheerfully accepted the 
end of a period of uncertainty. A considerable number, 800 or 900, 
have expressed an ardent desire to continue the war—and some have 
asked for British nationality. This we are ready to grant—without 
prejudice to other Frenchmen, numbered by thousands, who prefer to 
fight with us as Frenchmen. All the rest of these crews will be im- 
mediately repatriated to French ports when the French Government 
are able to make arrangements for their reception, by permission of 
their German rulers. 

“We are also repatriating all the French troops who were in this 
country, except those who, of their own free will, have volunteered to 
follow General de Gaulle and enlist in the French force of liberation, 
of which he is the chief. Several French submarines have also joined 
us independently, and we have accepted their services.” 


Mr. Churchill then turned to the Mediterranean, and explained that 
at Alexandria a French battleship, 4 French cruisers, 3 modern 8in. gun 
vessels, and a number of smaller ships had been informed that they 
could not be permitted to leave the harbour and fall into German 
hands. During an Italian air raid that morning on Alexandria some of 
the French ships had fired heavily and effectively against the common 
enemy, which showed the anguish inevitably caused to British and 
French naval officers in carrying out the measures necessary to enforce 
this decision. Facilities would be given to those French officers and 
men at Alexandria who wished to continue the war; the rest would be 
repatriated. 

The most serious part of the story, the Prime Minister went on, 
remained to be told. He continued: 

“Two of the finest vessels of the French Fleet, Dunkerque and 
Strasbourg, modern battle-cruisers much superior to the Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau, lay with two other battleships, several light cruisers, 
and a number of destroyers and submarines and other vessels at Oran 
and its adjacent military port of Mers-el-Kebir, on the North African 
shore of Algeria. 

“Yesterday morning a carefully chosen British officer, Captain 
Holland, who was lately naval attaché at Paris, waited on the French 
admiral—Admiral Gensoul—and on being refused an interview 
presented the following document. The first two paragraphs deal with 
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the question of the armistice which I have already explained. The 
fourth paragraph, which is the operative one, begins: 
“«Tt is impossible for us, your comrades up to now, to allow your fine 
ships to fall into the power of the German or Italian enemy. We are 
determined to fight on to the end, and if we win, as we think we shall, 
we shall never forget that France was our ally, that our interests are 
the same as hers, and that our common enemy is Germany. ‘‘ ‘Should 
we conquer we solemnly declare that we shall restore the greatness 
and territory of France. For this purpose we must make sure that 
the best ships of the French Navy shall not be used against us by the 
common foe. 

‘“‘‘In these circumstances his Majesty’s Government has instructed 
me to demand that the French Fleet now at Mers-el-Kebir and Oran 
shall act in accordance with one of the following alternatives:—(a) Sail 
with us and continue the fight; (5) Sail with reduced crews under our 
control to a British port. If either of these courses is adopted by you 
we will restore your ships to France at the conclusion of the war or 
pay full compensation if they are damaged meanwhile; (c) Alternatively 
if you feel bound to stipulate that your ships shali not be used against 
Germany or Italy, then sail them with us with reduced crews to some 
French port in the West Indies, Martinique, for instance, where they 
can be demilitarized to our satisfaction, or perhaps entrusted to the 
United States to remain over until the end of the war, the crews being 
liberated. 

“ “Tf you refuse these fair offers I must with profound regret require 
you to sink your ships within six hours. Failing the above, I have the 
orders of his Majesty’s Government to use whatever force may be 
necessary to prevent your ships falling into German or Italian hands.’ ”’ 

It had been hoped that one or other of these alternatives would 
have been accepted, without the necessity of using the terrible force of 
a British Battle Squadron but, after conversations lasting all day, 
Admiral Gensoul, presumably in accordance with German orders, 
refused to comply and declared his intention to fight. The British 
Battle Squadron, under the Command of Vice-Admiral Somerville 
who had distinguished himself by bringing off over 100,000 Frenchmen 
during the evacuation of Dunkirk, was therefore ordered to open fire. 
At. 5.58 “‘Admiral Somerville opened fire on this powerful French 
Fleet, which was also protected by shore batteries. At 6 p.m. he re- 
ported that he was heavily engaged. The action lasted some ten 
minutes, and was followed by heavy attacks from our naval aircraft 
carried in the Ark Royal. At 7.20 Admiral Somerville forwarded a 
further report, which stated that a battle cruiser of the Strasbourg 
class was damaged and ashore; that a battleship of the Bretagne class 
had been sunk and another of the same class had been heavily damaged: 
that two French destroyers and a seaplane-carrier, the Commandant 
Teste, were also sunk or burned. While this melancholy action was 
being fought, another battle cruiser of the Strasbourg or Dunkerque 
class managed to slip out of harbour in a gallant effort to reach Toulon 
or a North African port and place herself under German control. She 
was pursued by aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm and hit by at least one 
torpedo. She may, however, have been joined by some other French 
vessels from Algiers, which were favourably placed during the night. 
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The whole were able to reach Toulon before we could overtake them. 
The Dunkerque will, at any rate, be out of action for many months 
to come. 

“T need scarcely say that the French ships were fought, albeit in 
this unnatural cause, with the characteristic courage of the French 
Navy, and every allowance must be made for Admiral Gensoul and his 
officers, who felt themselves obliged to obey the orders they received 
from their Government at German dictation.” 

Mr. Churchill said he had learned that the loss of life among the 
French in the harbour had been heavy. None of the British ships were 
in any way affected in gun-power and mobility, but he had as yet no 
report of British casualties. The Italian Navy, Mr. Churchill went on, 
although considerably stronger than the British force used at Oran, 
had prudently kept out of reach. In concluding this part of his speech 
Mr. Churchill said “I leave the judgment of our action with confidence 
to Parliament. I leave it to the nation. I leave it to the United States. 
I leave it to the world and history”’. 


He then turned to the immediate future and the expectation before 
long of attack or invasion in the British Isles. He declared that every 
preparation was being made to repel the assaults of the enemy— 
whether against Great Britain or against Ireland, and warned Irishmen 
of their danger. He would not, however, discuss the details of these 
preparations in public. Mr. Churchill continued: 

“IT call upon all subjects of his Majesty and upon our allies and well- 
wishers—and they are not few—all over the world, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, to give us their utmost aid in the fullest harmony with our 
Dominions. We are moving through a period of extreme danger and 
of splendid hope, when every virtue of our race will be tested and all 
that we have and honour will be at stake. It is no time for doubts. 
This is the supreme hour.” 

He then read a message which he had sent to all those who were 
serving in positions of importance under the Crown. In conclusion the 
Prime Minister said “I feel we are entitled to the confidence of the 
House, and that they sincerely and readily believe that we shall not 
fail in our duty, however painful it may be. The action we have already 
taken should be in itself sufficient to dispose once and for all of the lies 
and rumours which have been so industriously spread in the United 
States and elsewhere by German propaganda, and which you meet 
with fostered here at home by Fifth Column activities. 

“These lies and rumours have suggested that we have had some 
intention of entering into negotiation with the German and Italian 
Governments, and all idea of that should be completely swept out by 
the very drastic and grievous act we have felt ourselves compelled 
to take. No, sir. There is no thought of negotiation. There is no 
thought here, I say, in this country, whose love of peace has been 
proved so long, there is no thought here of peace. We shall, on the 
contrary, prosecute the war with the utmost vigour, by all the means 
that are open to us, until the righteous purposes for which we entered 
upon it have been in all respects fulfilled.”’ 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. Against Germany 


June 25 

The British Air Ministry announced that bombers had attacked 
aerodromes at Eindhoven, Schipol, and Waalhaven the previous day, 
and during the night those at De Kooy, Miilheim, and Kassel, as well 
as Schipol for the second time. The naval base at Helder was also 
bombed. Among other objectives attacked were oil depots at Dort- 
mund, aircraft works at Kassel and near Bremen, and targets at 
Kamen, Emmerich, and on the Dortmund-Ems Canal. All the machines 
returned safely. 

The Ministry also reported that attacks over a wide area of England 
were made during the night and warnings were sounded in London, 
the Eastern Counties, the Midlands, and south-west England. Five 
people were killed and 20 injured; the material damage was confined 
to some houses. 


June 26 


The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft had crossed the 
coast during the night and bombs were dropped in the Midlands. 
Enemy machines were also seen in south-west England. 

The Ministry of Information announced that, in co-operation with 
the R.A.F., naval and military raiders had carried out successful 
reconnaissances of the enemy coastline the previous day, landing at 
several points and engaging German troops. Casualties were inflicted, 
and some enemy dead fell into British hands, much valuable informa- 
tion was obtained, and no casualties suffered. 

The German News Agency stated that the British operations were 
limited to landing attempts on a very small scale by a few British ships 
at 2 points in the Channel, which were completely unsuccessful. The 
German casualties were 2 wounded. The German wireless declared 
that on the night of June 20-21, 371 explosive and incendiary bombs 
were dropped on German soil and 16 civilians killed and 41 injured. 
The German High Command claimed that a U-boat had sunk the 
“armed British steamer’ Saranac and 2 other armed merchantmen. 

The British Air Ministry announced that in the night attacks were 
made on aerodromes at Arnhem and Borkum, on an oil refinery at 
Monheim, an aircraft factory at Bremen, and a chemical works at 
Cologne; at Heligoland an ammunition dump was blown up, and near 
the Dutch frontier a railway bridge was destroyed. Damage was also 
done to the railway at Hamm, Dorsten, and Osterfeld. All the aircraft 
returned safely, and a bomber on its way back from Heligoland shot 
down an enemy fighter. During the day Waalhaven aerodrome was 
bombed, the British machines returning safely. A new aerodrome at 
Bergen was also attacked, and the buildings set on fire. 

It was also announced that 9 British fighters engaged 17 Messer- 
schmidts over Northern France the previous day, shot down 3 of them 
and seriously damaged 3 others, without suffering any loss themselves. 


June 27 
The Air Ministry announced that during the night enemy aircraft 
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had dropped bombs in north-east England and north-east Scotland. 
No serious damage was done, and casualties were slight. Two of the 
raiders were shot down, and a third badly damaged, its crew subse- 
quently taking to a rubber boat and being captured. A fourth was 
seriously damaged. 

A Ministry communiqué issued later reported that daylight raids 
had been made over Germany the previous day and an oil plant at 
Gelsenkirchen and railway sidings at Soest bombed. In the night 
attacks were made on sea-plane bases at Texel and Helder, and aero- 
dromes at Schipol, Waalhaven, De Kooy, Dortmund, Bonn, Handorf 
(near Miinster) and Langenhagen (near Hanover). Other objectives 
bombed were an oil refinery at Cologne, an explosives factory at 
Ludwigshaven, railway yards at Osnabriick, Rheydt, Hamm, and 
Soest, and docks, lockgates, etc., at Willemsoord and Genemuiden. 
Two machines failed to return. 

During the day bombers attacked and hit oil refineries at Misburg 
and Bremen, and a factory at Salzbergen. All the machines returned 
safely. Over France an enemy aircraft was destroyed by fighter 
patrols. 

The German communiqué stated that, in accordance with the Armis- 
tice terms, their troops had advanced east of Bordeaux along the 
Dordogne. During the night of June 24-25 attempts by enemy naval 
forces to attack on the French northern coast were repelled without 
difficulty. During the night bombers attacked enemy ports and 
centres of the aircraft industry in England. One machine was missing. 
British ’planes again raided Western Germany, killing several civilians, 
but doing no damage to military objectives. Three of the raiders were 
brought down. 


June 28 

The Air Ministry announced early in the morning that enemy air- 
craft had crossed the coast in the night and were engaged by fighters 
and gun fire. Only one machine was seen to continue on its way over 
England and was pursued by a British fighter. A second communiqué 
reported extensive reconnaissance activity the previous day over the 
North Sea and the Channel, including the coasts of Scandinavia and 
Holland. Enemy shipping was damaged, and sea-plane bases at 
Helder and Texel bombed, a Heinkel being destroyed. Five machines 
failed to return. Attacks were also made on objectives in France and 
Germany, and 2 oil tanks at Hanover set on fire. Two bombers failed 
to return. 

In the night oil tanks at Nyborg, near Copenhagen, were hit and set 
alight, and among other places damaged were aircraft factories at 
Wismar and Deichshausen, locks on the Dortmund-Ems Canal, docks 
near Duisberg, a munitions factory at Heerdt, near Dusseldorf, and 
railway yards at Schwerte and Osnabriick. All the machines returned 
safely. During the morning a munition store at Willemsoord was 
blown up and large fires started. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Tetrarch had sunk a 
heavily laden German transport off the Norwegian coast. It was also 
learnt that the Canadian destroyer Fraser had been lost off Bordeaux 
some days earlier with the probable loss of 45 lives. 
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The German News Agency stated that 2 British bombers had suc- 
ceeded in reaching Hanover and dropped a few bombs on oil tanks. 
The fires caused were soon localized and put out. Several persons were 
killed or injured 


June 29 

The Air Ministry announced that fighter aircraft shot down an enemy 
bomber off the Scottish coast during the day, and that it was practi- 
cally established that a reconnaissance ‘plane flying over south-west 
England was brought down off the coast. During the night enemy 
raids did little damage, and the casualties were 5 persons injured. A 
few bombs were dropped in Wales, but most of them fell on waste 
ground and only one man was wounded. 

The Ministry also reported the continuation of the day and night 
raids on a number of military objectives, including chemical factories 
at Dormagen, near Dusseldorf, where large fires were caused, and 
Héchst, where buildings were blown up, and other factories near 
Monheim and Cologne. Damage was done to the railway at Osnabriick, 
Soest, and Hamm, and to aerodromes at Flushing, Waalhaven, Texel, 
and Evreux. At Willemsoord harbour a supply depot and lighting 
installation were set on fire. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Home Office announced that 2 raids had been made on Jersey 
and Guernsey the previous day, and 29 people killed and many in- 
jured. The German ‘planes came down low and machine-gunned the 
streets and quays where the inhabitants were embarking to cross to 
England. 

The German communiqué stated that armament works and docks 
in South and Central England had been bombed “with visible success’”’ 
during the day and the previous night, and ‘“‘particularly effective 
were the bombing raids on troop concentrations and embarkations on 
the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, where large fires and violent 
explosions were observed in the docks’. British night raids into North 
and West Germany only did some material damage to dwelling houses, 
it was claimed, and wounded several civilians. 


June 30 


The British Air Ministry and Ministry of Home Security announced 
that enemy aircraft had crossed the South and East coasts during the 
night, but were prevented by fighter patrols from delivering a heavy 
attack anywhere. Casualties were caused in a Midland town, but 
attacks at scattered points in the East Midlands, southern England, 
and near the Bristol Channel were ineffective. A town in Scotland 
was also attacked, but neither damage nor casualties were reported. 
The total casualties known were 2 killed and 8 injured. 

The Ministry also announced that the previous day Abbeville 
aerodrome had been bombed, a hangar hit, and 4 aircraft set on fire. 
In the night, attacks were made on a chemical factory at Héchst, 
which was set on fire, on the Dortmund-Ems Canal, railway yards at 
Soest, Schwerbe, Hamm, and Gremburg, aerodromes at Norderney, 
Borkum, Schipol, Barge, Miinster, and Merville, and other points 
near Baden, Cologne, and the Bois de Chimay. Merville aerodrome 
was again bombed during the morning. Three machines failed to 
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return. In other operations, in which no losses were suffered, 5 Messer- 
schmitts were shot down over the French coast, and railway stock set 
on fire north of Abbeville. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Grampus must be 
considered lost. Her complement numbered 55. 

The German High Command announced the capture of Guernsey 
by a daring coup de main by detachments of the Air Force. 

The British steamers Guido and Zarian were torpedoed about 300 
miles south-west of Ireland. An American vessel went to their assis- 
tance. 


July 1 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft had crossed the 
coast at several points during the night, and the defences were in 
action. Reports stated that they were heard over north-east and 
south-west England, Wales, and north-east Scotland. In north-east 
England air actions were heard. 

On the north-east coast incendiary bombs were dropped. Two enemy 
aircraft were shot down. In a town on the north-east coast of Scotland 
3 shops and 3 houses were demolished and 12 people killed. In East 
Scotland a school was set on fire. An enemy sea-plane was shot down 
off the north-east coast, the crew being rescued. 

An air communiqué regarding operations against Germany stated 
that during the night oil storage tanks at Hamburg and Bremen were 
set on fire, explosions were caused in the Darmstadt area, fires started 
at Hanover, Hamm, and Osnabriick, and attacks made on aerodromes 
at Norderney, Huntlosen, and Dortmund. All the British machines 


returned safely. It also announced that in air operations over France 
the previous day 5 Messerschmitts were shot down and 7 others pro- 
bably destroyed, with no British losses. 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking of more British mer- 
chantmen and the torpedoing south of Brest of a cruiser of the Orion 
class. 


July 2 

The Air Ministry announced that the third attack on Great Britain 
within 24 hours had taken place during the night and early morning, 
and bombs had been dropped in the Bristol Channel area, causing only 
4 slight casualties. A later communiqué reported raids on the north- 
east coast of England during the evening, when bombs fell in 2 towns 
and near a third, causing 12 fatal and 123 other casualties. In one 
town houses were wrecked and a school very badly damaged, and 
public halls were opened to accommodate people rendered homeless. 
Bombs were also dropped in open country in the south-west and in 
Wales. 

A communiqué on British air operations stated that bombers attacked 
Kiel harbour in waves during the night, and secured several direct hits 
on the Scharnhorst and on the floating dock in which she was lying. 
They also hit buildings alongside and started large fires, one of which 
was reported to cover as much space as a big aerodrome. Attacks were 
also made on the Hamburg oil refinery, a viaduct at Hamm, an impor- 
tant objective near Duisburg, and a blast furnace at Meiderich. The 
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aircraft factory at Diechshausen and air bases at Wesel, Cologne, 
Venlo, and Texel were also bombed. An ammunition barge on the 
river near Rotterdam was blown up and many fires started. From all 
these operations 4 machines faiied to return. 

A German communiqué reported the attack on Kiel, where “only 
slight damage’ was caused. Several civilians were killed. Altogether 
5 enemy aircraft were shot down, and 2 more by naval guns during the 
attack on Kiel. Three German planes were missing. 

American reports stated that the British tanker Athellaird had been 
torpedoed in mid-Atlantic and was appealing for assistance. 

The British Admiralty announced that toll had been taken of 
U-boats in the previous week, and that there was no truth in the 
German statement the previous day that a cruiser of the Orion class 
had been torpedoed south of Brest. 


July 3 

The Air Ministry announced that bombs were dropped by enemy 
aircraft on the north-east coast of England and in Scotland during 
the afternoon, injuring 16 people; also in the Eastern Counties and 
south-east England, and in a Suffolk town 2 people were killed. Three 
of the attackers were shot down. A later communiqué stated that two 
more were intercepted by fighters and destroyed during the evening. 
Several houses were hit, and a store in a south-east coast town set 
on fire. Final figures of the casualties were 6 civilians killed and 78 
injured. 

The Air Ministry also reported successful attacks the previous day 
on aerodromes in Denmark and Belgium, communications in the Ruhr 
and Westphalia, objectives at Hamburg and Dortmund, and the docks 
at Zeebrugge. All the machines returned safely. The seaplane bases at 
Texel and Ymuiden were bombed, and a German fighter ’plane shot 
down, without any British loss. One machine on reconnaissance failed 
to return. The Avandora Star was sunk by a U-boat about 300 miles 
west of Ireland. She was carrying 1,500 German and Italian internees 
to Canada, of whom 143 Germans and 430 Italians were drowned. 
It was announced that the French liner Champlain had been sunk by 
a mine off La Pallice some days previously. 


July 4 

The Air Ministry announced early in the morning that a sixth enemy 
bomber had been shot down off south-east England the previous day, 
making 29 in all destroyed since the mass raids started on the night 
of June 18. During the night a train travelling on the south coast had 
been attacked and the engine driver fatally wounded. No one else was 
hurt. The total number of enemy ’planes destroyed during the day was 
7, while 6 more were very severely damaged. 

A later communiqué stated that enemy aircraft approached the 
Channel coast during the day and at Portland set a naval auxiliary 
vessel on fire. A tug and a lighter were sunk, and there were a few 
civilian casualties. Raiders penetrated into the south-western counties 
and dropped bombs, but not on military objectives. Three bombers 
were brought down there, and another off the south-east coast, while a 
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fifth was badly damaged. One raider dropped bombs on north-east 
England, and near a town dived low and machine-gunned the ground. 

The German communiqué stated that their bombers had attacked 
harbour works, aerodromes, camps, and arms factories, also ‘‘the 
military depot at Aldershot”’, aircraft works at Reading, and coastal 
batteries at Newhaven. 

The British Air Ministry announced that attacks had been made the 
previous day and night on the aerodromes at Evere (Brussels), setting 
a hangar on fire and hitting several aircraft, at Ypenburg (The Hague), 
destroying at least 3 enemy machines, at Wyverme (St. Omer), at De 
Kooy, at the end of the Zuider Zee, and at Merville, near Lille, at all of 
which serious damage was believed to have been inflicted. Bombers 
also attacked concentrations of barges near Rotterdam and School- 
hooven and railway junctions at Kiel, Osnabriick, Liinen, and Ham- 
burg. From all these operations one aircraft failed to return. 


July 5 

The Air Ministry announced that bombing attacks had been made on 
5 U-boats within 5 days in June, and all were believed to have been 
successful. It also announced that an enemy bomber had been shot 
down off the south-east coast early that morning. Three of the crew 
were killed and 2 taken prisoner. A communiqué issued in the evening 
stated that enemy aircraft had dropped bombs at a few points near the 
coast in the south-west of England, at one point in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and at another on the Kent coast. No military objective 
was hit, but some houses were damaged and a few persons slightly 
injured in the south-western area. Eight bombs of the “‘screaming”’ 
type fell in a town in the south-east, but nearly all fell on open land, 
and only one house was damaged. 

The Air Ministry communiqué on the operations against Germany 
stated that attacks were made the previous day on oil refineries at 
Hanover and Emmerich, the aerodromes at Amsterdam and Brussels, 
and objectives at Hamm and Soest. Fires were started at several 
places. One of the aircraft failed to return. Enemy patrol vessels off 
the Dutch coast were also attacked and damaged both during that and 
the previous day, and a large supply ship received a direct hit. Two 
machines failed to return. During the night the naval bases at Wil- 
helmshaven, Emden, and Kiel were bombed and several fires started; 
also aerodromes at Brussels, Varel, Hamburg, and Aachen. The 
aircraft factories at Bremen and Wenzendorf were also attacked. At 
Kiel much damage was believed to have been done, and at Hamburg 
a violent explosion was seen. Three enemy aircraft were set on fire at 
Evere aerodrome, Brussels, and others destroyed at Varel, south of 
Wilhelmshaven. Schipol aerodrome and two aerodromes near Sylt 
island were also attacked successfully. During the day a German A.A. 
gunship off the Dutch coast was destroyed. 


July 6 
The Air Ministry announced early in the day that enemy aircraft 
had crossed the coast during the night, and 2 machines were heard 
over north-east England. Several bombs were dropped, but no damage 
or casualties had so far been reported. Later communiqués reported 
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an attack on a town in South Devon, causing a few casualties. Two 
enemy machines were destroyed. 

A communiqué on the operations against Germany stated that day- 
light attacks were made the previous day on the aircraft factory at 
Deichshausen, and the aerodromes at Waalhaven and Flushing. Two 
machines failed to return. In the night Kiel and Wilhelmshaven bases 
were again attacked, and at Cuxhaven and Hamburg several fires were 
started. The aerodromes at Schipol and Texel and the railway at 
Cologne were also bombed. One machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that successful bombing attacks had 
been made on aerodromes, harbours, railways, and oil depots in South 
and Central England, and had set oil depots near Plymouth on fire. 
Warships and merchantmen were also attacked, a submarine being 
sunk in the North Sea and a merchant ship in the Channel. Enemy 
raids on places on the Belgian and Dutch coasts and over North and 
West Germany caused “‘no noteworthy damage’, but killed a number 
of civilians. 


July 7 

The Air Ministry announced that there had been several air attacks 
at various points round the coast. On the north-east during the night 
the raiders were driven off before they could reach any military 
objective, but in one village some people were killed and cottages 
damaged. Off the south coast 2 bombers were shot down during the 
morning, after damage had been done to houses in one town and a few 
casualties caused. At the same time two Dornier bombers were shot 
down over the Channel and a third damaged before they reached the 
coast. In the afternoon some bombs fell in coastal districts in the 
West Country, killing 5 people and demolishing some houses. The 
anti-aircraft defences prevented any important attack developing. 
One enemy fighter was shot down off the coast by gun fire. 

The Air Ministry also announced that attacks were made the previous 
day on the aerodromes at Knocke, Evreux, and Ypenburg (The Hague 
airport) and on barges at Zwolle and in the canal at Katwijk. One 
machine failed to return. During the night attacks were made on 
shipyards at Bremen and Kiel, an arms depot at Emden, the docks at 
Brunsbiittel, and the seaplane bases at Norderney and Hornum. 
Two machines failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that heavy air attacks had been made on 
oil stores and a tanker at Bergen during the morning, causing large 
fires. All the machines returned safely. The Admiralty also announced 
that the submarine Snapper had attacked two convoys of enemy supply 
vessels between the German coast and Norway and had torpedoed 
2 ships in one convoy and 3 in the other. 

The Naval Ministry of the Pétain Government announced that two 
naval air squadrons which were being demobilized had been rearmed 
and attacked at Gibraltar British warships which took part in the 
cowardly attack at Oran. At least one large vessel was hit. Another 
Naval Ministry report (according to the German wireless) stated that 
4 of the ships engaged at Oran had capsized. In the Bretagne there were 
only 2 survivors. 
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July 8 
The Air Ministry announced that three enemy fighter aircraft had 


» been shot down off the south-east coast the previous evening, making 7 
' destroyed during the day. One British machine was lost. Subsequent 


communiqués reported that during the night there was little enemy air 
activity, and bombs were dropped only at two points on the north-east 
coast, causing casualties none of which were serious. During the day 
two coastal towns were attacked, one in the west of England, where 
there were some casualties, and another on the east coast, where no 
one was hurt; altogether 8 enemy machines were shot down during the 
day. 

A communiqué on the operations against objectives on the Continent 
stated that during the night targets at Ludwigshaven and Frankfurt, 
railway yards at Osnabriick, Soest, Hamm, Heidelberg, Ruhrort, and 
Gremberg, naval barracks at Wilhelmshaven, and aerodromes at 
Brussels, Rotterdam, Heide, Westerland, Hornum, and Wesel, and a 
supply vessel in Boulogne harbour were all attacked. Two machines 
failed to return. During the day Ostend docks were bombed, a large 
supply ship hit, several fires started in the naval storehouses, and the 
dockgates seriously damaged. At Willemsoord also a supply ship was 
bombed. A raid was also made the previous day on the aerodrome at 
Eschwege, 300 miles inside Germany, destroying one large aircraft and 
damaging others. 

The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Whirlwind had been 
torpedoed and sunk by a U-boat, with some loss of life. 

The German communiqué announced that U-boats had sunk several 
merchantmen off the Spanish coast, including the British steamer San 
Fernando. Air attacks on England included the bombing of the railway 
at Brighton, batteries on the Isle of Wight, harbour works etc. at 
Falmouth, and arms factories at Newcastle and Middlesbrough. Off 
the south coast convoys and ship concentrations were also attacked, 
and 3 vessels sunk. 


2. Against Italy 


June 25 
The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that Bir el Boggi, in Libya, near 
the frontier, had been raided the previous day and a military camp 
seriously damaged. Asmara aerodrome was also bombed, and hangars 
hit. All the machines returned safely. One aircraft failed to return 
after a raid on Diredawa aerodrome. 


June 26 


Malta was raided 5 times, and 23 civilians were killed. No military 
objectives were hit, and fighters drove the attackers out to sea. 


June 27 


The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a successful attack on hangars and 
workshops at Gura, near Asmara, and the destruction of 2 enemy 
‘planes, without loss to the British force. Several raids were carried 
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out at Macaaca and Assab, and petrol dumps at the former place hit. 


All the machines returned safely. 

Land fighting occurred at the border of Abyssinia and British 
Somaliland, and a British patrol from Kenya penetrated 20 miles into 
Italian Somaliland without meeting opposition. 

Malta was raided twice during the day. 

The Italians reported that they had shelled Sollum from the sea, and 
made bombing raids on depots in North Africa. 


June 28 


Reports from Kenya stated that Italian forces made an ineffective 
attack on the British position at Moyale early that day. There were no 
British casualties. In Egypt Mersa Matruh was again raided, but 
only slight damage caused. 


June 29 


The Admiralty announced that the Italian destroyer Espero and 2 
Italian submarines had been destroyed on June 27, the first in the 
Mediterranean and the submarines off the East African coast. 

Aden was again raided, but no damage was done, as British fighters 
drove the attackers off before they could reach any military objectives. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported the destruction of the main petrol 
dump at Macaaca and other serious damage, all the aircraft returning 
safely. El Gubbi, in Libya, was raided and 2 aircraft destroyed and a 
large petrol fire started, and two Italian machines were captured at 
Sidi Azeiz. Two British machines were lost. Mersa Matruh was raided 
by Italian aircraft, but no serious damage was reported. 

The Italian communiqué stated that an airfield there had been 
successfully attacked and 20 British ’planes destroyed; also that one 
of their submarines had sunk a large armed steamer. 

British mechanized forces in the Sudan crossed the Eritrean frontier 
near Kassala and routed a large troop of cavalry, some 1,200 strong, 
inflicting over 50 casualties. 


June 30 


The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that enemy aircraft, one of which 
was shot down, twice raided Port Sudan the previous day, causing no 
material damage. Malta was raided twice, but no damage done to 
military objectives. 

An official statement in Cairo reported that mechanized units from 
the Sudan had recently been making frequent raids into Eritrea and 
inflicting casualties on Italian patrols without suffering any loss 
themselves. 

The Italian communiqué reported considerable activity on the 
Egyptian border of Libya, where ‘‘some localities’ had been occupied. 
Four enemy ‘planes were shot down, and 2 Italian machines were 
missing. An enemy raid on Tobruk did only insignificant damage, and 
two of the attackers were brought down. A raid on the airfield at 
Massawa did not, it claimed, cause any damage whatever. 
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July 1 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported the destruction of 5 more Italian 
aircraft, 3at or near Tobruk on June 29, and 2on June 30. The South 
African and South Rhodesian Air Force bombed a native levies’ camp 
in the Moyale area, and air raids were also made on troop concentra- 
tions near Sabderat, East Africa, and Accico harbour, where 2 naval 
vessels were bombed. One machine was missing. 


July 2 

The British Admiralty announced that in the period June 27-30, 
4 Italian submarines had been destroyed in the Mediterranean, bringing 
the total disposed of to 13. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported an attack on an oil refinery and tanks 
at Augusta, Sicily, setting the refinery on fire. Ali the machines re- 
turned safely. Raids were made the previous day on Gondar (Abys- 
sinia) and Azozo, and aircraft on the ground set on fire. Near Moyale 
an enemy convoy was attacked and hit; also two gun positions. In 
Somaliland there was a successful raid by patrols on Buramo. Mersa 
Matruh, Sidi Barrani, and Birscegga were raided by Italian aircraft, 
but no damage or casualties suffered. 


July 3 


The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that operations against Macaaca 
the previous day resulted in a bomb dump being hit, causing heavy 
explosions and a fierce fire, and a petrol store being set alight. Two 
enemy fighters were shot down and one destroyed on the ground. All 
the machines returned. From the Sudan R.A.F. bombers attacked a 
troop concentration at Metemma, started a fire in the soldiers’ quarters, 
and severely damaged machine gun and artillery posts, without 
suffering any loss. In the Moyale area Rhodesian aircraft bombed and 
secured direct hits on a military concentration. 

It was announced in Nairobi that increasing damage was being done 
by air attacks on Italian Moyale, and direct hits scored on gun positions 
the previous day had caused a large explosion. 

A Cairo communiqué announced a successful attack by the Somaliland 
Camel Corps (lately motorized) on June 30 against Bosontimo, on the 
Somaliland-Abyssinia frontier. 

Action was taken by British naval forces against French warships 
at Oran and Mers-el-Kebir, and a battle cruiser was damaged, a 
battleship of the Bretagne class sunk, another of the same class heavily 
damaged, and 2 destroyers and an aircraft carrier sunk or set on fire. 
The Strasbourg got out of the harbour, and made for Toulon. She was 
hit with a torpedo by the Fleet Air Arm. The Dunkerque was damaged 
and driven ashore. 

An Italian aircraft was brought down during a raid on Malta. 

The Italian communiqué reported a “brilliant action’’ against Halfar 
airport, Malta, in which 8 ’planes were destroyed on the ground, all 
the Italian machines returning safely. The naval base at Alexandria 
was also bombed and several hits obtained, without loss to the raiders. 
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July 4 

A communiqué issued in Cairo reported that the enemy advanced 
the previous day towards Sollum, but later withdrew. On the Kenya 
front the enemy made 3 unsuccessful attacks on Moyale, causing only 
slight casualties. A raid was made on Alexandria during the day, and 
20 bombs dropped, one of them on the estate of King Farouk. Three 
people were killed and 4 injured. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a column had reached Musaid, 
in the region of Sollum, repulsing enemy troops, while aircraft dispersed 
a motorized column. Repeated enemy attacks on the fort of Capuzzo 
were completely broken. One Italian submarine was missing. In East 
Africa (Abyssinia) Italian Dubat troops occupied and held a small fort 
at Moyale, and on the Sudan border bombers attacked forts at Akobob 
and Balnapart. The enemy raided Assab, but did little damage. 


July 5 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that at Sidi Barrani the previous 
day 6 fighter aircraft engaged 9 enemy fighters and shot down 7, while 
2 others were destroyed in another engagement in the same area. 
Bombers attacked a military camp at Bir-el-Gobbi and did much 
damage. 

It was officially announced at Cairo H.Q. that early the previous 
day enemy forces of light tanks, armoured cars, and motorized in- 
fantry, supported by bomber aircraft, had attacked and occupied the 
outposts at Kassala and Galabat, on the Sudan. The garrisons in- 
flicted heavy losses, including 4 aeroplanes and 8 light tanks, before 
withdrawing. R.A.F. machines bombed Metemma, securing direct 
hits on barracks and on the airfield. 

A Nairobi communiqué announced that the South African Air Force 
had attacked the post of Lugh Ferrandi in Italian Somaliland, 70 miles 
beyond the Kenya frontier. The barracks were hit and a petrol dump 
blown up. All the machines returned safely. 

Malta was raided again and the aerodrome attacked by low-flying 
‘planes, but without causing any damage or casualties. 

Gibraltar was raided by several bombers, one of which made a dive 
bombing attack, but all the bombs fell in the sea. 


July 6 

The Admiralty announced that a ‘‘most successful operation’”’ was 
carried out during the morning against Italian warships in Tobruk 
harbour, and that Catania airport had been attacked and hangars and 
workshops destroyed. 

A Cairo communiqué stated that advance troops had intercepted an 
enemy column attempting to reinforce the garrison at Fort Capuzzo, 
and had destroyed guns and mechanized vehicles. The R.A.F. in 
Cairo reported the raiding of El Gubbi, where bomos burst in a camp 
among aircraft, and an attack on troop and motor transport concentra- 
tions near Bardia. There were no British casualties. The South 
African Air Force bombed Lugh Ferrandi airport again, secured direct 
hits on hangars and ’planes, and set a petrol store on fire. 

The Italian communiqué stated that attacks on Fort Capuzzo and 
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Bir-el-Leman had been repulsed, and in East Africa the occupation of 
Kassala had been consolidated. An enemy raid on Lugh Ferrandi did 
no damage, and, in Sicily, raiders attacking Palermo and Augusta air 
base were driven off before they could reach their objective. At 
Catania some bombs fell on the airport, hitting an empty shed and 
injuring some of the personnel. Four Italian aircraft were missing. 

The Admiralty announced that an air attack had been made that 
morning on the French battle-cruiser Dunkerque, and 6 direct hits 
obtained. She had been damaged and driven ashore on July 3, but 
the extent of the damage was not known. The French Admiral had 
signalled, after the engagement, that his ships were hors de combat and 
that he was ordering the personnel to evacuate them. In view of this 
it was not felt necessary to give warning before bombing the Dun- 
kerque. 

Malta was raided 3 times during the day and some houses damaged. 
One raider was certainly destroyed and another probably. 


July 7 
A Cairo communiqué reported a raid on Zula aerodrome, Italian East 
Africa, securing 2 direct hits on aircraft, and setting 2 oil tanks on fire. 
Malta was raided twice, and one of the attackers brought down. 
During the week-end 10 civilians were killed. 


July 8 
Three further raids on Malta brought the total number since June 11 
to 68. Alexandria was bombed for the third time, and two of the raiders 
brought down. There were no casualties. Bombs were also dropped 


at Mersa Matruh, but without doing any damage. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that the air attacks over Malta and 
Alexandria had been carried out with ‘‘very evident and efficacious 
results”. Two aircraft failed to return. Encounters on the Egyptian 
border of Libya proved ‘‘favourable to us, and several enemy units 
were destroyed’. In East Africa enemy motorized elements beyond 
Kassala were bombed; also airports at Malakal and Perim. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

June 28.—The Senate, by 15 votes to 8, passed legislation to deal 
with the activities of Fifth Columnists. 

July 4.—President Ortiz resigned owing to ill-health, and the Vice- 
President, M. Castillo, assumed office. 

July 7.—The police discovered a Nazi Stutzpunkt at Veronica, near 
the naval base of Punta de Indio, in Buenos Ayres province, and seized 
documents which included lists of local members of the Gestapo, a 
map with Patagonia marked as “‘Nazi Patagonia’ and papers showing 
that a ranch foreman named Schnitzler was the Nazi district leader. 


AUSTRALIA 

June 25.—The Prime Minister stated that he could not believe the 
French armistices meant the end of French resistance everywhere, 
but if they did, the Empire would fight alone and still win. The press 
in general considered that the French nation was greater than its 
leaders. 

The New Zealand Minister of Supply arrived in Sydney to discuss 
the supply of war material from Australia and co-operation between the 
two Fleets. 

June 28.—The Minister of the Interior announced that homes had 
been offered for over 15,000 children, and that if the United Kingdom 
wished to transfer more than 5,000 the Commonwealth would willingly 
co-operate. 

July 2.—Enlistment in the A.I.F. reached nearly 80,000 in number, 
including the division oversea. The Minister for Defence stated that the 
quota of 50,000 for the 7th and 8th Divisions, Corps troops, and rein- 
forcements had been exceeded, with the acceptance of 56,900 men. 

Offers of homes for British children were reported to number 17,000 
to date. 

July 4.—The Defence Minister, speaking in Melbourne, said they now 
had 100,000 men under arms in Australia in addition to the A.I.F., 
which numbered 90,000. 

July 5.—The Prime Minister said the Admiralty’s action against the 
French fleet at Oran was undoubtedly correct. The German promise 
not to use the French Navy against England was irrelevant because 
no one believed the German Government’s promises. 

July 8.—Budget figures were published, showing expenditure on war 
and defence for the year ended June 30 at £A55,200,000, of which 
£A30,900,000 came from loan and the balance from revenue. War expen- 
diture for 1940-41 was estimated at {A70 million, but was generally 
expected to be about £A100 million. 

The Prime Minister, speaking in Sydney, said that by the middle of 
1941 there would be 150,000 persons engaged in procucing munitions. 


BARBADOES 

June 28.—The Legislature voted £100,000 as a free gift to Great 
Britain for war purposes, and also decided to lend her the whole reserve 
of the Colony, £100,000, free of interest. 
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BELGIUM ; 

June 30.—It was learnt that M. Van der Poorten, the Minister of the 
Interior, had been appointed Minister of Health, to replace M. Jaspar, 
who had gone to London without a mandate from the Government. 
(He had been working to aid the 2 million Belgian refugees in France). 

July 1.—The German-controlled wireless announced that the 
Procureur-Général, M. van der Meersch, (who ordered the arrest of 
many Fifth Columnists when the invasion began) had returned to 
Brussels and been denounced by a Flemish Nationalist Senator and 
was in German hands. 


BRAZIL 

June 26.—Reports from U.S. sources stated that Fifth Column 
activities had become very much intensified in Rio and Southern 
Brazil. The Auslands Gestapo was reported to be forcing anti-Nazi 
Brazilian-Germans and. even Jewish refugees to participate, by threats 
to harm relatives in Germany and by beatings. 


BULGARIA 

June 28.—It was understood that fresh troops had been sent to the 
Dobruja frontier. The press warmly approved the Soviet move 
against Rumania, and the Vecher declared that there were 200,000 
Bulgarians in Bessarabia who would rejoice. 

June 29.—The Cabinet issued decrees providing for an increase in 
exports to Russia in accordance with Soviet proposals; and increasing 
all workers’ salaries by 15 per cent. It also arranged for 2 leaders of the 
Government majority in the Sobranje to go to Moscow for trade dis- 
cussions. 


BURMA 

July 1.—It was announced that the Prime Minister had made a 
statement to the Governor on June 22 declaring that the Government’s 
policy was “‘to give the utmost help in the common task of making the 
forces of freedom and democracy triumphant in the present conflict’’. 
This policy was, he said, unconditional, but the Government urged that 
the British Government should make an immediate declaration that at 
the end of the war they would grant Burma a Constitution enabling her 
to take her place as a fully self-governing and equal member of any 
Commonwealth or Federation of free nations that might be established. 

The Secretary of State replied approving a suggestion made by the 
Governor that he should invite a representative Burman to serve as 
one of his Counsellors to assist him in the exercise of his functions. 
After recalling that the attainment of Dominion status was the objective 
of Burma’s constitutional progress, he said that “at this moment it is 
clearly impossible to predict what will be the world situation at the end 
of the war ... and to what extent Burma will herself be in a position 
to cope with the requirements of her defence and external affairs 
problems. ... When the war is brought to a victorious end his Majesty’s 
Government will be very willing to enter on a discussion of them”’. 
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CANADA 

June 24.—The Finance Minister estimated ordinary expenditure in 
1940-41 at $448 million and war expenditure at $700 million. Revenue 
on the basis of existing taxation would be $650 million, leaving a 
deficit of $498 million. He outlined new taxation estimated to produce 
$110 million, reducing the deficit to $388 million that year, and stated 
that when all the new and increased taxes were in force it was estimated 
they would yield $280 million. They included a national defence tax 
of 2 per cent on all incomes below a certain figure, and 3 per cent on 
incomes above it in the case of single persons. There was also a war 
exchange tax, and increases in Excise duties on many articles and in 
the excess profits tax. 

The Department of National Defence announced that 11 Territorial 
regiments were to be formed, into which would be grouped all rifle, 
machine gun, and tank units of the active service force and the non- 
permanent active militia. 

June 27.—The British Supply Board announced that it had under- 
taken on behalf of 35 Canadian companies capital commitments of over 
$50 million for the cost of the construction of plant and the necessary 
machinery and equipment. It was estimated that this outlay would 
produce war material to a value of over $250 million a year. 

It was also announced that the British Government would buy 
about $400 million worth of foodstuffs and raw materials during the 
first year of the war. 

July 1.—The Department of Information announced that gifts 
totalling over $200,000 had been received for the war effort, the largest 
being from the Vancouver “Air Supremacy Drive’. 

July 2.—The Minister for Air told Parliament that since Sept. 15 
25,000 recruits had passed the medical examination and other tests, of 
whom 13,000 officers and men had been enlisted, and that enlistments 
were now being effected at the rate of 1,000 a week. 

The Minister of Munitions stated that the air training scheme had 
been speeded up so much that a large part of the programme, designed 
to be spread over 2 years, had been compressed into a one year plan. 

The first contingent of British children arrived at Quebec, numbering 
some 300 including parents and others. 

July 5.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that all members 
could appreciate the feelings of Mr. Churchill about the grim decision 
he had to take. Nobody familiar with the record of Hitler and Musso- 
lini could expect the British Government to imperil the safety of the 
Commonwealth by letting them gain possession of the French Fleet, 
and the action was directed not against France but against ships 
already for all practical purposes under German control. It was taken 
under the compulsion of a great responsibility for the liberties of the 
world. 

Le Canada, the Quebec Liberal paper, supported the British action 
in an article headed ‘‘La Grande Bretagne 4a fait ce qu #] fallait faire’. 

The House of Commons adopted the Budget, by 151 votes to 17. 

July 6.—A conference between heads of the universities and officials 
of national defence decided to institute compulsory military training 
for all male students at the universities. 

July 8.—The Prime Minister reorganized the Cabinet, appointing 
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) Mr. lsley, Minister of Finance, and Mr. Gardiner, Minister of War 
) Services. A new Department of Naval Affairs would be created, under 
’ Mr. Angus Macdonald, Premier of Nova Scotia. Colonel Colin Gibson 
' was appointed Minister of National Revenue. 

| To meet the demand for representation in the Cabinet of opposition 
_ groups he said he was asking Mr. Hanson, the Opposition leader, and 
_ Mr. Grote Stirling, another Conservative, Mr. Coldwell, the leader of 
the Labour Party, and Mr. Blackmore, of the Social Credit Party, to 
' become associate members of a newly created War Committee of the 

Cabinet. 

_ M. de Kerillis arrived in Ottawa as representative of General de 
Gaulle. 


CEYLON 

June 27.—The State Council voted unanimously Rs. 5 million 
(£375,000) as Ceylon’s contribution for war purposes, and the Leader 
of the Council stated that it was not a final contribution. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

June 24.—A Foreign Office spokesman at Chungking stated that the 
Government were making urgent representations to the French 
authorities about the reported acceptance of the Japanese demands 
by the Government of Indo-China. The Foreign Minister issued a 
statement condemning French acquiescence in the demands, and 
announced that China would take such measures of self-defence as 
might be deemed necessary in case of a Japanese invasion of Indo- 
China. 

He declared that France had agreed to the transportation through 
Indo-China of all kinds of merchandise, and the Sino-French Convention 
of 1930 asserted that China had the right to request France to carry out 
her obligations to keep the route open to international trade. 

Over 100,000 tons of Chinese exports and over 1,000 trucks were 
reported to be held up at Haiphong by the agreement to close the 
frontier. 

June 27.—The reply of the French Government about the closing of 
the Indo-China frontier was received, and was described by the Foreign 
Office in Chungking as “vague and unsatisfactory’’. It was understood 
that it amounted to a failure to comply with the Chinese demand for 
transport facilities as provided for in the Convention. 

July 6.—Chiang Kai-shek, speaking in Chungking, said “Japanese 
threats against the Dutch East Indies, Indo-China, and Burma are 
baseless words, aimed at gaining Japan’s predatory ends without resort 
to war. Let the Powers meet these threats with understanding and 
resolution. The moral of the Japanese Army and nation is declining, 
and Japanese schemes of conquest and monopoly in East Asia are 
unrealizable’’. 

He also said that until Japan had entirely cast off her aggressive 
policy and withdrawn her forces Chinese resistance would continue. 

July 8.—The Minister of War stated in Chungking that the Japanese 
casualties since the war began up till May, 1940 were 1,600,000 killed 
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and wounded. Three years ago, he said, China had 2 million troops; [7 
she now had 5 million, with several million more training. ; 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

June 26.—Raids on Chungking continued and much damage was 
done. The Chinese raided the Japanese near Ichang. 

June 28.—Chungking was raided by 80 bombers and much damage 
done in the suburbs, especially at the National Central University. The 
British Consulate decided to move, and the offices of the Diplomatic 
Mission were reported to be no longer habitable. 

July 8.—Chungking was again bombed, and about 1,000 houses 
demolished. The death roll was estimated at 50. 


SOUTH CHINA 

June 24.—The Japanese landed more troops at Namtao and occupied 
Shamchun and a line along the whole Hong-kong border to Shatakok. 

June 27.—Advance units of the Japanese forces occupied Shayu- 
chung, on Mirs Bay. In Yunnan the Japanese concentrated a large 
force near Lungchow. According to reports reaching Hong-kong the 
Chinese were resisting and still held Lungchow. 

July 1.—Japanese reports stated that advanced units had reached 
Lungchow. 

July 5.—The Chinese claimed to have recovered control of the rail- 
way from Sheklung to Shamchun, following Japanese reverses and 
shortage of food owing to bad weather interrupting transport. Reports 
were also current that the Japanese had transferred many of their 
troops to the Indo-China border. 


Reports from Amoy stated that the Japanese had asked for the 
withdrawal of the foreign garrisons at the Kulangsu settlement. 


DENMARK 

July 2.—Reports from Sweden stated that demonstrations by 
Danish Nazis in Copenhagen led to clashes with the police, and about 
100 arrests. 


EGYPT 

June 26.—The French community telegraphed to the Admiral com- 
manding the French warships at Alexandria stating that they counted 
on him to continue the struggle alongside the British, of whose final 
victory they were assured. 

June 27.—The King charged Hassan Pasha Sabry to form a new 
Cabinet. 

June 28.—Sabry Pasha formed a Cabinet, with 6 Independents, 
4 Liberals, 4 Saadists, one Ittehadist, and one Nationalist. He took 
the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs himself, and appointed Hilmi Issa 
Pasha Minister of Justice; Abdel Hamid Soliman Pasha, Finance; 
Sirry Pasha, Public Works; Fahmy el Nokra Pasha, the Interior; 
Abdel Hadi Bey, Commerce and Industry; Fahmy el Khaissi Pasha, 
Defence; Abdul Ghafer Bey, Agriculture; Mahmud Ghaleb Pasha, Com- 
munications; Abdel Razik Bey, Pious Foundations; Hussein Haikal 
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Pasha, Education; Salim Samy Pasha, Supplies; Hafez Ramadan Bey, 
Social Affairs; and Maguid Ibrahim Bey and Ayoub Bey, Ministers 
without Portfolio. 

June 30.—Al Balagh, referring to Rumania, remarked that small 
countries were to be blamed for allowing themselves to be eaten up, 
because “‘fear of their security, instead of bringing them together as 
it should have done, drove them into the discreet isolation of neutrality, 
and paved the way for their subsequent despoliation”. Had they stood 
together they might have been saved. The lesson to be learned would 
probably not escape Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, Arabia, 
Iran, and Afghanistan. 

July 3.—The Prime Minister, in his statement of the Government’s 
policy to the Chamber, said their foreign policy would be to keep 
relations with foreign countries in matters not connected with the war as 
cordial as possible. Egypt was, however, determined to maintain and 
safeguard her independence and her safety, and also anxious to fulfil 
her obligations towards Great Britain, and to carry out the Treaty in 
the spirit and the letter, as decided by the Cabinet on June 12. 


EIRE 

July 3.—The Government issued an order placing Dublin, Cork, 
and Dun Laoghaire harbours under military control. 

July 4.—Mr. de Valera issued a statement reading, “In order to 
prevent misapprehension which may be created by recent press and 
wireless statements I desire to repeat that the Government has no 
intention of departing from the policy of neutrality as adopted last 


September. Representing the unanimous will of the Irish people the 
Government is resolved to maintain and defend the country’s neutrality 
in all circumstances”. 


ESTONIA 
July 1.—The Tallinn wireless announced the dissolution of the 
Fascist military organization, the Kaitselit. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS 

July 3.—It was announced that the Legislative Council had passed 
a unanimous resolution for the gift to Britain of £50,000 for the pur- 
chase of war aircraft. 


FRANCE 

June 24.—M. Prouvost, the High Commissioner for Propaganda, made 
a statement to American correspondents at Bordeaux in which he said 
that every Frenchman shared in responsibility for the situation, and 
every Frenchman subscribed to the declaration of Marshal Pétain. The 
British Government had unjustly criticized France. Before the war the 
Minister of War had promised very generous aid, and 26 British 
divisions were to leave for France in the first months of hostilities. The 
Daladier and Reynaud Governments had drawn the attention of the 
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British Government to the difficulties with which France was faced in 
keeping under arms men of 48, when the young British classes of 28 were 
not yet mobilized. But the British Government argued a lack of arms 
and barracks, and the impossibility of sending to France insufficiently 
trained men. The English believed in the blockade, and the Govern- 
ment continued to govern Britain in accordance with her traditions of 
compromise. 

On June 12 General Weygand appeared before the Council of 
Ministers and explained the military situation. The predominant 
opinion in the Council was that France, with or without an armistice, 
would not escape total occupation. The Council then invited Mr. 
Churchill to visit France. They met at 3 p.m. on the following day to 
wait for him; at 5 p.m. M. Reynaud and M. Mandel arrived and said 
they had seen Mr. Churchill, but that he had had to leave for England. 
In answer to the question as to what would be Mr. Churchill’s opinion 
if France should be obliged to lay down her arms, M. Reynaud said: 
“In the first place, in agreement with Lord Halifax and Lord Beaver- 
brook, Mr. Churchill declared that the British Government would 
continue, as in the past, to give France the maximum military, air, and 
naval aid in their power; but that if events should oblige France to ask 
Germany for an armistice, their opinion was that in no case would 
England reproach her Ally in difficulties, and would understand the 
situation in which she found herself, very much against her will.”’ 

The decision to ask for an armistice was postponed for 24 hours in 
order to wait for President Roosevelt’s reply to France’s supreme 
appeal and to inform London more precisely of the situation. In the 
interval certain French Ministers, in particular M. Mandel, intervened 
with the British Government, so that the declarations of British 
Ministers were not maintained, and Great Britain took a much less 
understanding and more imperative view of the situation. 

Events moved quickly, and the Government “‘in full independence” 
rejected the idea of leaving France, and decided to stay at their post, 
believing that France could only rise again “in composure, order, and 
labour’. French opinion would show no indulgence to those who 
thought otherwise, and, by their flight, cut themselves off from the 
French community. (See also Great Britain, June 27.) 

June 25.—The Minister of the Interior, in a broadcast, said: “‘To-day 
is one of national mourning, of mourning with dignity in homage to 
our soldiers who fought so heroically. To-day France must be silent, 
and must allow her heart to weep in order to strengthen herself with 
hope.” He then announced the restrictions in force during the day— 
the closing of cafés, places of entertainment, etc., and the confining of 
troops to barracks, and went on: 

“To-morrow a new life will begin for France. Each soldier and 
civilian will be sent back to his place and will resume his work as soon 
as possible. The Government assures each man work and bread. The 
labours of France are infinite... . This wounded and unhappy country 
is going to put its affairs in order.’’ Round Marshal Pétain a constitu- 
tional Government would gather to salute a country which would 
continue to live with soul uplifted and free. 

Marshal Pétain’s broadcast informing the people of the terms of the 
armistice and explaining the surrender. (See Special Note.) 
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President Lebrun signed decrees, recalling General Catroux from 
Indo-China and appointing Admiral Decoux Governor-General, and 
appointing M. Gaston Joseph on a special mission for the co-ordination 
of defence and of French interests in Indo-China, New Caledonia, and 
the Oceanic possessions. 

He also appointed M. Cayla Governor-General of Madagascar, and 
M. de Boisson, High Commissioner for French Africa, with authority 
over West Africa, Equatorial Africa, and the Mandated Territories of 
Togoland and the Cameroons. (He was the Governor-General of 
French West Africa and Equatorial Africa.) 

The Cabinet appointed the following to the Franco-German Armistice 
Commission: General Huntziger, Admiral Michelier (for the Navy), 
General Mouchard (for the Air Force), M. Carles, M. Aris, M. Parodi, 
M. Berthelot, M. de Peyrecave, and M. Portmann. It also appointed 
the Franco-Italian Commission, composed of Admiral Duplat, General 
Parisot, General Odit, M. Mouchet, M. Montarnal, M. Geten, M. 
Gourret, and M. Garnier. 

The Foreign Minister issued a statement pointing out that so far 
Germany had not raised any colonial questions, which were reserved 
for the peace treaty negotiations; but colonial problems were raised by 
Italy, who, however, had merely asked them to disarm the naval bases 
menacing Libya and asked for the use of Jibuti port and railway, which 
she already had used. He also said: 

“‘We are pained by England’s attitude. She should realize that we 
avoided turning over the Fleet, which might have been used against 
her.”” They had also succeeded, he declared, in preventing the Air 
Force from going to Germany and “‘hence, American aeroplanes will not 
be delivered to Germany, but will be disarmed, dismantled, and put in 
warehouses under the joint control of the Governments’’. 


June 26.—The Foreign Minister announced that M. Corbin had 
resigned, and said the Government did not contemplate the immediate 
appointment of a successor, but they were keeping a Chargé d’Affaires 
in London. He added that the attitude of Mr. Churchill recently had 
provoked a feeling of pained astonishment in France, and this feeling 
was increased by the fact that France had done everything to avoid 
surrendering either her Fleet or her Air Force to Germany. Still further 
emphasis was lent to this English attitude by the recall of the British 
Ambassador 2 days previously. It was explained that the journey was 
to be of short duration; but with him all other members of the Embassy 
left. 

It was learnt that General de Gaulle was forming a French Legion in 
England, with full British backing, financial and otherwise. He was 
also setting up a French centre for armament and scientific research, to 
form a rallying point for all French technical experts available on 
British soil. Its immediate aim would be to provide for the manufacture 
of armaments for the Legion. 

It was understood that messages pledging all possible support for a 
continuation of the struggle and advocating the rejection of conditions 
dictated by force had been received from the following groups of 
French residents abroad: the citizens of Chandernagore, the communities 
in Shanghai, New Zealand, Bucharest, Belgrade, Trinidad, British West 
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Indies, Bahamas, Bermuda, British Guiana, Honduras, Montreal, 
Toronto, Saskatchewan, Alberta, New York, Sydney, New Caledonia, 
Kenya, Nyasaland, the Ivory Coast, Mauritius, Straits Settlements, 
Selangor (F.M.S.), and Cairo. 

The people of Paris learnt the Armistice terms for the first time when 
they were published in Paris-Sozr. 

June 27.—German troops reached the Spanish frontier at Hendaye. 

General Weygand issued an Order of the Day addressed to 
“officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the armies of 
France’, in which he said they had been ordered to stop fighting, and 
“if the battle has gone against you, at least you have all responded 
magnificently to my appeals to your patriotism, your bravery, and 
your tenacity. ... Honour is saved. Be proud of yourselves! .. . hold 
on to unfailing confidence in the destiny of France which, in the course 
of past ce: ‘uries, has surmounted all misfortunes. .. . Continue to sub- 
mit yourse ves to the strictest discipline. . . . Your mission is not ended 
... the moral and material redemption of your country will be your 
work for to-morrow. . .. Long live France!” 

General Weygand was also reported, from Tangier, to have sent a 
message to General Nogués saying: ‘“‘The Government appeals to your 
sense of duty, on which it knows it can count, to maintain among your 
troops a strict discipline, and create around you unity and confidence 
in the Government.”’ 

According to reports from German sources the Pétain Government 
decided to install itself at Clermond-Ferrand. Impression in Turkish 
Government circles as to ‘“Pétain’s coup d’Etat’’. (See Turkey.) 

General de Gauile’s broadcast from London. (See Great Britain.) 

June 28.—M. Pomaret was appointed Minister of Labour, and was 
succeeded as Minister of the Interior by M. Marquet. M. Fevrier was 
appointed Minister of Communications. 

Recognition of General de Gaulle as “leader of all free Frenchmen”’ 
by British Government. (See Great Britain.) 

June 29.—The Government arrived in Clermond-Ferrand. 

German forces officially occupied the Spanish frontier, with cere- 
monial parades of Germans at Hendaye and Spanish troops at Irun at 
which speeches were made by German and Spanish commanders. 

June 30.—The Paris press published 8 decrees, providing the death 
penalty for all acts of violence committed against the German authori- 
ties or German nationals. One decree made German law applicable in 
all cases before military courts, and others forbade: (1) personal contact 
with prisoners of war without permission; (2) the distribution of un- 
authorized pamphlets and the organization of unauthorized public 
meetings; (3) the cessation of work or the dismissal of employees with 
the object of harming German interests; (4) the publication of anything 
harmful to the Reich; (5) listening to non-German broadcasts; and (6) 
the dissemination of anti-German news by wireless or otherwise. 

Message to New York Times from Paris corresponcent regarding the 
French Government’s future. (See U.S.A.) 

Meeting of Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden. (See Germany.) 

July 1.—Admiral Muselier appointed to command Free-French 
Naval and Air Forces. (See Great Britain.) 

The Government decided to move to Vichy, where Parliament had 
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arranged to meet. A curfew was imposed at 10 p.m. throughout the 
occupied territory. 

July 2.—M. Labarthe appointed Director-General of all services con- 
nected with armaments and scientific research in Great Britain. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Reports were current that 3 forts in the Maginot Line were still 
holding out. 

Arrival of stocks of gold in America. (See U.S.A.) 

July 3.—A new draft Constitution was understood to have been 
prepared, the main object of which was “‘to guarantee the right to work 
and the rights of the family and of the Fatherland”. 

Broadcasts by the traitor Ferdonnet from Stuttgart were relayed 
from Radio-Paris in which the people were told that they had been 
betrayed by Great Britain; also that they must accept their defeat as 
final, and as a settlement of accounts once and for all. They must not 
regard Germany as the hereditary enemy, but work in collaboration 
with her. 

General Weygand issued an Order of the Day reading: ‘‘Officers, 
N.C.O.s and men, 22,000 of your comrades fought on in the Maginot 
Line for 5 days after the Armistice had come into force. They were 
shut in and surrounded in the fortifications they had been ordered to 
defend to the end. The order to cease fire did not reach them and, 
refusing all the communications of the enemy, they continued the battle 
until the French Command was able to make contact with them.”’ 

Reports circulated by the leaders of the American Hospital Ambul- 
ance Service stated that in some of the camps of French prisoners 
conditions were extremely bad, with disease, shortage of food and 
clothes, and “‘unbelievable’’ filth. 

July 4.—The Government issued a communiqué on the naval action 
reading, according to the German News Agency: 

“On the morning of July 3 an important British force consisting of 
three ships of the line from the North Sea appeared off the bay of 
Mers-el-Kebir, which is the maritime base of Oran, where, in conformity 
with the armistice agreement there were units of the French Fleet at 
anchor in the roadsteads, including the Dunkerque and the Strasbourg. 


“The British Admiral gave the French Admiral of the squadron, Vice- 
Admiral Gensoul, the order either to surrender or to scuttle his ships. 
The British Admiral granted six hours for the decision to be made. 
Without awaiting the termination of this time-limit British flying- 
boats closed the docks of Mers-el-Kebir with magnetic mines. As the 
French Admiral refused to comply the British Fleet opened fire on the 
French warships at 5.40 p.m. 

“In view of this unqualified aggressive action the French Government 
has given orders to the French units lying next to the British Fleet in 
the harbour of Alexandria to raise anchor and to proceed to the open 
sea, using force if necessary. Beyond this—this attack being the more 
hateful as it was made by our allies of yesterday—the French Admiralty 
has ordered all French warships which are at present on the high seas 
to intercept all British merchant ships which they may meet and to 
answer all further attacks with fire.”’ 
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The Minister of Labour declared through the press that France would 
in future abandon her exaggerated industrialism and become a peasant 
country again, and that agricultural renovation would be the basis of 
national reconstruction. The Minister of Agriculture said that the time 
for easy living was past, and the duty of himself and his colleagues 
consisted in supplying everyone with necessary foodstuffs and nothing 
more than was necessary, whatever might be the individual’s financial 
position. Stocks of foodstuffs were to be reconstituted, and nobody 
should have an excess which might deprive another of what he needed. 


Drastic action was taken in Paris to prevent prices rising. 


July 5.—A broadcast bulletin stated that “It was officially an- 
nounced in Vichy today that the French Council of Ministers had 
decided to break off diplomatic relations with Great Britain as a result 
of the naval battle of Oran’’. 


M. Laval made a statement to over 50 Senators on the constitutional 
modifications to be introduced by the Government. He also stated that 
the Government were breaking off diplomatic relations with London. 


Appeal by Secretary of the International Association of Mercantile 
Marine Officers to the French Merchantile Marine. (See Great Britain.) 


The Foreign Minister issued a statement on the military collapse 
in which he declared that the British had provided only 14,000 troops 
for the rearguard operations at Dunkirk, while the French had provided 
200,000. He went on: 

“The first serious strategic error was on May 10, when the French left 
their trenches at Britain’s demand and rushed to the Lowlands. 
General Weygand, seeking to close the Artois gap, asked the British to 
strike south, while the French pushed north. General Ironside con- 
sented, but the British delayed for two days, and then suddenly aban- 
doned Arras and raced northwards towards the ports, while the German 
divisions poured in. It was General Weygand’s opinion that if the 
British had obeyed orders the gap could have been closed. 

“General Weygand asked for British troops and ’planes on the Somme- 
Aisne front, but only 5 of the 40 air squadrons engaged were 
British, and no British troops ever arrived.”’ 

M. Baudouin also declared that the British were constantly bombing 
Rouen, Amiens, Le Havre, Calais, Boulogne, and Dunkirk, and had 
dropped leaflets urging the population to withdraw inland. 

M. Cambon resigned the office of Chargé d’Affaires in London and 
the Embassy was placed in charge of the Marquis de Castellane. 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the American press, said 
“The anti-Anglophobe campaign was bound to come in France. I told 
Mr. Bullitt, the American Ambassador, that it must not be inter- 
preted as being anti-American. Nothing can break the friendship 
between France and the United States, but the ancient ties with 
England are severed. Mr. Churchill ordered an attack not only on 
vessels unable to prepare to move under 8 hours, which was like 
shooting rabbits in a pen, but at the very heart of France.” 

The Ministry of Marine instituted proceedings against Admiral 
Muselier, and in a communiqué, stated that he had ‘‘passed into the pay 
of Britain against his country’’. He had been “‘instantly dismissed from 
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his office during the war for acts contrary to discipline, abuse of his 
powers, and discourtesy”’. 

July 6.—An anti-Jewish paper entitled France at Work was placed 
on sale. It advocated the isolation of Jews on islands such as Britain, 
Australia, and Madagascar. 

A military Court at Toulouse sentenced General de Gaulle to 4 years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 100 francs. 

July 7.—The Government announced that men serving with the 
British Forces would be liable to penalties ranging from hard labour to 
death. They forbade the entry of all foreigners into unoccupied territory 
and cancelled all visas issued before July 4. 

The War Ministry issued a communiqué stating that Vice-Admiral 
Muselier was a ‘“‘suspected person’, who would be tried by French 
Courts. He had been pensioned in December 1939 on account of acts 
“contrary to discipline and verging on the dishonest’’. 

The Government also announced that Italy, of her own accord, had 
mitigated the armistice terms regarding the Fleet and Air Force. A 
French request for this had crossed a telegram from the Armistice 
Commission at Turin to the effect that France was to be allowed the 
temporary non-application of the terms. Thus Toulon, Bizerta, Ajaccio, 
Oran, and Mers-el-Kebir might remain armed until further notice, 
instead of being at once demilitarized. 

The Government were understood to have issued orders for the 
arrest of Mme. Tabouis, M. Géraud (‘‘Pertinax’’), M. de Kerillis, and 
M. Emile Bure, charged with spreading false news. 

July 8.—Notice of withdrawal of Embassy in London. General de 
Gaulle’s broadcast on the action at Oran. (See Great Britain.) 

M. de Kerillis in Ottawa. (See Canada.) 

An official statement issued on the action at Oran was published by 
the Havas Agency, declaring that the British explanations were value- 
less, for the following reasons: 

(1) The French Government had decided to reject the armistice if 
the question of the Fleet was not settled satisfactorily, that is to say, if 
it should be used by Germany. f 

(2) The armistice provided that the Fleet should be conducted to 
ports in non-occupied zones, that it should be disarmed and put hors 
de combat, and further be guarded by French crews. 

(3) To Hitler’s word had been added those of the German Army chiefs 
who were represented on the Armistice Commission. 

(4) The British had demanded that the Fleet should follow them to 
British ports. But the French ships which were already there at the 
time of the armistice were treated as an enemy: they were emptied of 
their officers and crews. This shows that in reality they wanted to 
seize them. 

(5) If France had given way before British pressure she would have 
broken her word, and the armistice having been thus violated in an 
essential clause, Germany would have denounced it, occupied the rest 
of the country, and replied with reprisals. 

(6) The Fleet at Oran was being disarmed; boiler fires were being 
extinguished, part of the crew was on land, munitions were being dis- 
embarked, and the breeches were being removed from certain guns. The 
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Navy was taking steps to render these ships incapable of further use and 
had given to Great Britain those guarantees which she asserted she 
wanted. 

(7) It was against a fleet in such a situation that the British acted in 
contempt of military honour, assassinating sailors incapable of de- 
fending themselves. Not content with first assassination, the British 
turned machine-guns on the victims while they still showed signs of 
life and were seeking safety on board launches. 

The Government ordered demobilization, to begin with all men 
employed on the land. Former farm workers who entered industry 
before 1938 were to be compelled to return to work on the land. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 

June 27.—The Commander at Jibuti was understood to be deter- 
mined to fight on, and to be urging the Governor to ignore the orders 
of the Bordeaux Government. 

July 3.—The Commander at Jibuti met Italian delegates on the 
French border. 


GERMANY 

June 25.—The Deutsche Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that the 
significance of the armistice was that the result of the war on the 
continent was settled once for all. The hour had not yet arrived, how- 
ever, when the rehabilitation of Europe could be taken in hand with all 
force. England would have the opportunity to prove what she was 
worth as a world Power when she was left dependent on her own re- 
sources. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that no one could expect from 
Germany that at the height of her triumph she would regard as binding 
her renunciation of territory of which she was formerly robbed. Ger- 
many’s renunciation was made on the assumption that France would 
not engage her in war. 

The paper also stated that the German Army had now made it 
absolutely impossible for the French nation ever to recover its former 
place as a military Power, and went on: “Countries which, like the 
United States, lavish demonstrative sympathy on France while unable 
and unwilling to give her military help are well advised at this historic 
juncture to respect the truth by admitting that Britain, who declared 
this unwanted war on Germany, is now doing her utmost to continue 
this war against the interests of all Europe, France included.”’ 

The Berlin 12 Uhr Blatt declared that Germany was now at England’s 
doors, and “‘if the plutocrats on the other side of the Channel think that 
other nations will take care that they do not need to experience on 
their own soil what war means, then the terrible delusion under which 
they have been labouring must have become evident to them this 
very morning’’. 

It was announced in Berlin that an Armistice Commission, presided 
over by General Stiilpnagel, would sit at Wiesbaden to supervise the 
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execution of the terms and the disarmament of the French Army. The 
French Government had been invited to send representatives. 

Hitler issued orders for the immediate return of German refugees to 
the evacuated areas along the Western frontier. 

The News Agency published the terms of the Armistice. 

June 26.—The wireless announcer, declaring that 371 bombs had 
been dropped on non-military objectives in Germany on the night of 
June 20-21, killing 16 civilians, said ‘‘apparently the British Govern- 
ment have not yet realized that methods employed against Indian 
villages and defenceless Arabs will not do in a war against Germany. 
The German people cannot be influenced by such methods, for they 
know that the answer of the German Air Force will strike terror a 
thousand times greater into the hearts of the British people’. 

June 27.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz declared that the terms 
of the armistice between Germany and Italy on the one hand and France 
on the other were an expression of the noble attitude adopted by the 
Axis Powers to their vanquished foe. Far from waging a war of defence 
the responsible French leaders had proclaimed a war of annihilation 
against the German people, their very existence and independence. 
Nevertheless, the Axis Powers had refrained from humiliating France. 

A Government spokesman in Berlin was reported to have said that 
the Russian demands on Rumania were of no interest to Germany, but 
purely a question between the two countries. Later, well-informed 
circles were quoted as saying: ‘““Germany is not surprised. So far as the 
question of revision in South-Eastern Europe is concerned we realized 
that the artificial order established after the last war must sooner or 
later be changed. Germany’s primary interest in this area is economic, 
and so long as the free flow of commodities is not impeded the Reich 


will not consider that its vital interests have been infringed.” 

June 28.—No mention of the events in Rumania appeared in the 
press. 

June 29.—A White Book (the fifth) was issued, containing documents 
to show that the Allied Powers had planned to use Belgium and Holland 
as bases for an invasion of the Ruhr. It claimed that the documents, 
seized in Holland, Belgium, and France showed that the Dutch Govern- 


”” 


ment made “extensive military arrangements with Britain and France, 
and that the General Staff talks between Belgium and France had been 
uninterrupted since the end of the last War. The German attack was 
alleged to have forestalled the Allied invasion by only a few hours. 

June 30.—The German, French, and Italian delegates to the Arm- 
istice Commission arrived at Wiesbaden. General von Stiilpnagel, who 
presided, said the Commission had been appointed to carry out the 
conditions laid down in the Armistice Agreement. It also had to keep 
the agreement in accordance with the stipulations laid down in the 
Franco-Italian Armistice. 

July 1.—The Government notified all Governments with diplomatic 
representation in Norway, Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg that their 
representatives must be withdrawn by July 15. 

July 2.—The Berlin correspondent of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung was 
expelled for “‘spreading lies about Russo-German relations’. 

The High Command issued particulars of the losses in the ‘‘Battle of 
France”’ from June 5 to 25 showing 16,822 killed, 9,921 missing (many 
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of whom must be considered dead), and 68,511 wounded. The total 
figures from May 10 to the armistice were: 27,074 killed, 18,384 missing, 
and 111,034 wounded. It claimed that French prisoners numbered 
1,900,000, including 5 army commanders. 

July 4.—According to American reports the Government informed 
the French Admiralty that if the French Navy did not capitulate every 
female member of the families of French naval officers and crews would 
be interned in a concentration camp. 

Statement by the French Government re the naval action at Oran 
published by the German News Agency. (See France.) 

The News Agency announced that the ‘‘Leader of the French Govern- 
ment”’ had given orders for French ships to scuttle themselves if they 
could not escape seizure by the British. This decision was in conformity 
with the armistice agreement, under which the German Government 
had no intention of taking possession of the French ships. 

The Deutsche Dienst asked “‘what will the people of England have to 
say to this unique crime? If they still have some feeling for honour, 
decency, and chivalry perhaps the long-restrained storm of disgust in 
regard to their Prime Minister will break forth, and then we should be 
surprised if they did not make short shrift and hang him in Trafalgar 
Square, opposite the Nelson Column.”’ 

An official comment in Berlin on the British action described it as 
“the last link in a long chain of unfathomable meannesses’’, and 
declared that ‘‘all crimes in history pale before this new act of piracy’. 
Semi-official comment referred to the action as “hitting a man when he 
is down”’. 

The Berlin Bérsen Zeitung remarked that Churchill, ignoring the 
German undertaking about the fleet and summoning every element 
of brutality at his disposal, had ordered an attack on the French ships. 
“With unique but pitiable notoriety, this hero of unparalleled ignominy, 
Churchill, achieves the distinction of being the greatest criminal in the 
world’s history.”” It asked, had the British people not courage enough to 
free themselves from this crime, and from the one responsible for 
it? If not, the English people would themselves be treated as 
criminals. 

Several papers published articles stating that the Rumanian decision 
to renounce the British and French guarantees showed that Rumania 
had come to her senses at the very last minute. The Dienst aus Deutsch- 
land said “again and again it was emphasized in Berlin that only a 
policy based on the laws of space—that is, Lebensraum, geography, and 
natural economic facts—would in the long run be able to assure peace 
and well-being in the Balkan countries and the harmonious collabora- 
tion of Rumania with her neighbouring great Powers’. 

It was learnt that 4 foreign press correspondents had just been 
expelled from the country for reporting that Russo-German relations 
had worsened. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, referring to attacks on Germany in South 
American papers, said “In spite of the attempts of President Roosevelt 
to organize something like an American blockade of Germany, clear- 
thinking circles in South and Central America cannot evade the realiza- 
tion that after this war has ended victoriously for Germany the Latin- 
American Republics will be absolutely dependent for the sale of their 
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commercial products upon a new Europe economically reorganized by 
Germany and not a Europe dependent on them.” 

July 5.—The News Agency announced that the French Government 
had broken off relations with Great Britain. (This statement was 
published some hours before any statement was made in France.) 

The Armistice Commission was understood to have informed the 
French members of the Commission that, in view of the events at Oran, 
the Commission was prepared for the time being to waive the clause of 
the agreement providing for the demobilization of the French Fleet. 

Publication of German Note of July 1 and American reply regarding 
interference in countries in the Western Hemisphere. (See U.S.A.) 

A broadcast in English declared that not only Germany, but the 
whole world was disgusted with the crime of Oran. Mr. Churchill’s 
“cynical statement” contained not a single convincing argument to 
justify the stabbing in the back of a loyal ally. The German press, it 
added, was clear that he must shoulder the entire responsibility for the 
crime, for “‘the British people, muzzled by the emergency powers of the 
Government, had no opportunity of expressing their views’. 

Later broadcasts in German declared that the English papers had 
ranged themselves cynically at Churchill’s side, ‘“‘thereby taking his 
blood-guilt on their shoulders”. They and the English people would 
have to bear the consequences, and could not complain if, in the coming 
settlement, they were treated as criminals. 

July 6.—Conclusion of economic agreement with Greece. (See Greece.) 

Hitler made a triumphant return to Berlin and drove from the 
Anhalt station to the Wilhelmstrasse, afterwards appearing on a 
balcony with Ribbentrop and the C.-in-C.s of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

July 7.—Count Ciano arrived in Berlin and was received by Hitler. 
He left later for the Western occupied territories. The correspondent 
of the Stefani Agency stated that ‘‘the representatives of the Axis 
Powers reached complete agreement, both as regards the continuation 
and development of the war and in relation to the construction of a 
new Europe’. 

July 8.—It was announced that the Armistice Commission at Wies- 
baden had decided that all prisoners in French prisons serving sentences 
or detained for activity in Germany’s interests must be released at once. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

June 25.—Mr. Churchill’s statement in Parliament regarding the 
capitulation of France. (See Special Summary.) 

The Ministry of Information stated that since Italy entered the war 
the British forces had destroyed over 50 of her aircraft. A statement 
on the Italian Armistice terms issued in London stated that it had not 
yet been possible to scrutinize them closely, but ‘‘it may be said at once 
that they follow closely on the German terms and that, if effect is given 
to them, both the southern part of France and the French Colonial 
Empire will be placed under the effective control of the Italian Govern- 
ment, itself the tool of the German Government. 

“The terms themselves and the question of their relative mildness or 
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severity are clearly a matter of minor importance. If now the French 
Colonial Empire should cease to exist, it will be parcelled out between 
Germany and Italy at the bidding of the former, and France herself 
permanently reduced to the condition of a vassal State.” 

The Minister of Pensions announced in Parliament that under the 
new Royal Warrant war pensions would be raised to meet the higher 
cost of living. He also announced various other concessions, including 
allowances to children. 

June 26.—Mr. Churchill received General Sikorski. 

The House of Commons passed through all stages the India 
and Burma (Emergency Provisions) Bill. (See also India.) 

Lord Halifax received the French Ambassador, M. Corbin, who 
announced that his resignation, offered some days earlier, had been 
accepted by the Bordeaux Government. M. Roger Cambon was to 
take charge of the Embassy. 

It was announced in London that the economic blockade had been 
applied to the occupied zone of France. 

The Vice-President of the National Council of the Polish Republic, 
who had arrived in London, issued a statement affirming Poland’s 
will and determination to fight alongside the British Empire. 

General de Gaulle broadcast from London a reply to Marshal Pétain’s 
address of June 25. He declared that the French military inferiority 
alleged was due to the lack of an adequate mechanized force, pointing 
out that the Marshal himself was Generalissimo up to 1932 and Minister 
of War in 1935, and asked whether he had demanded the necessary 
reforms in the system. Marshal Pétain had been led to believe that he 
would obtain an honourable armistice. The terms were, in fact, dis- 
honourable, amounting to the enslavement of France and providing 
for the handing over intact of the Navy, aircraft, tanks, and armies so 
that the enemy might use them intact against France’s Allies. The 
Marshal had held that prolongation of resistance was absurd, that the 
effort of the British Empire was negligible, and he had renounced in 
advance American resources. Throwing in the hand in this way was-the 
result of a profound discouragement, of a “morbid scepticism, which 
may have counted for much in the dissolution of the final and supreme 
resistance of our metropolitan Forces’. Finally, he expressed belief in 
the resurrection of France. ‘The day will come,” he said, “when our 
arms, forged again, far away but well-tempered, will join with those that 
our Allies are forging, and perhaps others as well, and will return in 
triumph to our people’s soil.”’ 

June 27.—Ex-King Zog of Albania arrived in London, with the 
Queen and his three sisters. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations passed a resolution unanimously 
pledging its whole-hearted support to the Prime Minister and his 
Government in their determination to prosecute the war to a victorious 
conclusion. It also reaffirmed its complete confidence in Mr. Chamber- 
lain as leader of the Party. 

General de Gaulle, broadcasting from London, said that in face of ‘“‘the 
collapse of a Government which has fallen under the servitude of the 
enemy, in face of the impossibility of making our democratic institutions 
work, I, General de Gaulle ... know that I can talk in the name of 
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France... . Every Frenchman who still has arms has an absolute duty 
to continue resistance. To lay down arms, to evacuate a military 
position, to agree to submitting to enemy control any portion of French 
soil, any acre of French possessions would be a crime against our country. 

“At the present moment I am speaking above all for French North 
Africa, which is intact. The Italian armistice is nothing but a clumsy 
trick... . It would be intolerable if the panic of Bordeaux were to cross 
the sea. Soldiers of France, wherever you may be, stand firm.”’ 

The Minister of Supply, in a review of the work of his department 
given in Parliament, said that comparing output in April and June 
there was an increase in cruiser and infantry tanks of 115 per cent; 
in guns an increase ranging from 50 to 228 per cent; in small arms an 
acceleration ranging from 49 to 186 per cent; and in ammunition be- 
tween 48 and 186 per cent. This progress was not to be regarded com- 
placently, but there would be a nearer approach to a satisfactory stand- 
ard as the days went past. 

He pointed out that the programme could not be static, and there 
must be reviston and adaptation; there must, especially, be a long-term 
as well as a short-term policy, and account must be taken of the 
offensive as well as the defensive in strategy. As to the advice he 
received, he appreciated the value of experience, but preferred a man 
who thought in terms of the next war to those who thought of the last. 

As to raw materials, the position was broadly satisfactory. There 
were very large orders from America, and efforts were also being made 
to increase the vitally important supply of machine-tools. Imports 
from the Empire and the U.S.A. were growing, and “‘big things’’ were 
being done in India. 

He announced that he was appointing a Director of Special Enquiries, 
who would make visits of investigation into complaints about rate of 
production. 

An authoritative statement in London regarding M. Prouvost’s 
statement of June 24 declared that it was inaccurate throughout. The 
Government had never promised to dispatch 26 divisions to France in 
the first months of hostilities. On the contrary, it had been made clear 
in staff conversations that British military effort would be on a limited 
scale. In the event 400,000 men were sent to France, a contribution 
which came up to the undertaking assumed. British air contribution 
was greatly in excess of that arranged for with the French General 
Staff. Though calling up was delayed, there were hundreds of thousands 
of volunteers over 28 serving in the forces. 

The account of Mr. Churchill's visit to France was equally misleading. 
A statement had been made by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on June 18 of the circumstances in which he had informed 
the French Government that he could not release them from their 
obligation not to conclude a separate peace, and the French Govern- 
ment had not questioned the accuracy of this. The statement continued: 

“M. Prouvost admits that on June 12 the French Government formed 
the opinion that France, with or without an armistice, would not escape 
total occupation. In other words, capitulation would not moderate or 
influence the action of Germany. It was precisely on these grounds that 
many Frenchmen desired, and still desire, to carry on the struggle 
with the inexhaustible resources of the French and British Empires 
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behind them. The resolve of the British Empire to fight on constitutes 
France’s sole hope for the future, and it is difficult to see on what 
grounds any patriotic Frenchman can criticize it.”’ 

June 28.—The Government recognized General de Gaulle as ‘‘leader 
of all free Frenchmen, wherever they may be, who rally to him in 
support of the Allied cause’’. 

General de Gaulle, in a broadcast to Frenchmen, said the British 
Government’s undertaking was of deep significance, and he had decided 
to take under his authority all Frenchmen already in British territory 
or who might come to it. A land, sea, and air force would be formed at 
once, composed of volunteers. 

The Home Office announced that the Channel Isles had been de- 
militarized and many of the inhabitants transferred to England. 

Publication of interview with Mr. Chamberlain in the American 
press. (See U.S.A.) 

The Minister of Home Security declared the strip of country 20 miles 
deep along the coast from the Wash to Berwick-on-Tweed to be a 
defence area. ‘ 

Sir William Beveridge was appointed Commissioner to survey all 
resources of man-power and report on their best utilization. 

It was stated in London that during the previous fortnight £70,000 
had been raised by the American Ambulance, Great Britain (incor- 
porated under British law on June 14), and that 130 units had already 
been acquired. 

June 30.—The Ministry of Information announced that careful 
investigation showed that no British aircraft were concerned in the 
crash of Marshal Balbo’s machine, and “there is no truth in the state- 
ment that he fell in battle’. 

Mr. Chamberlain broadcast a talk which was relayed overseas and 
throughout North America. After emphasizing that all the members 
of the War Cabinet were working together in complete harmony he 
said, “‘we are a solid and united nation which would rather go down to 
ruin than admit the domination of the Nazis. But we intend ... to 
attack our enemies and meet their attacks upon us with the resolution 
and fighting spirit which become a great people’. 

He did not underrate the military might of Germany, and “we all 
know’, he said, ‘‘that the enemy is now free to fall upon us ... we 
know that the Nazis are even now completing their preparations for an 
attempt to invade this country”. But the sea was a more formidable 
anti-tank obstacle than any they had yet encountered, and the British 
Navy was still growing, while the Air Force was stronger in numbers 
than it had been since the beginning of the war. Lastly, the land forces 
were larger than they had ever been in the whole of Britain’s history. 
He concluded: 

“Tf the enemy does try to invade this country we will fight him in the 
air and on the sea: we will fight him on the beaches with every weapon 
we have. He may manage here and there to make a break through; if he 
does we will fight him on every road, in every village, and in every house, 
until he or we are utterly destroyed. If he is driven to evacuate, as we 
had to evacuate from France, there will be no friendly fleet waiting for 
him, there will be nothing waiting for him off the beaches of England 
but death and disaster,” 
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In addition to these material reasons for success, it should be remem- 
bered that the British people would be fighting for their hearths and 
homes, and also for the cause of humanity, for right against wrong. 

July 1.—It was announced in London that a Colonial fleet of 40 
heavy bombers and 160 fighters was ready to take the air, and had 
been made available by the generosity and loyalty of people in the 
Colonies, who had subscribed over {1,600,000 in a few weeks. The fund 
continued to grow. 

The Dominions and Colonial Offices announced that agreements had 
been reached with the United States Government for its purchase 
through normal trade channels of reserve stocks of rubber and tin. 

It was announced that Lord Catto had been appointed Financial 
Adviser to the Treasury. 

The Ministry of Information stated that enemy landings had been 
made in Jersey and Guernsey, which, as already announced, had been 
demilitarized. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement regarding General Mittel- 
hauser’s announcement that hostilities in Syria had ceased, and said 
the Government “assume that this does not mean that if Germany or 
Italy sought to occupy Syria or the Lebanon and were to try to do so 
in the face of British command of the sea no attempt would be made by 
the French forces to oppose them’’. To set at rest any possible doubts, 
however, the Government “declare that they could not allow Syria or 
the Lebanon to be occupied by any hostile Power or to be used as a 
base for attacks upon those countries in the Middle East which they are 
pledged to defend, or to become the scene of such disorder as to con- 
stitute a danger to those countries. They therefore hold themselves 
free to take whatever measures they may in such circumstances con- 
sider necessary in their own interests. Any action they may hereafter 
be obliged to take . . . will be entirely without prejudice to the future 
status of the territories now under French Mandate’. 

The Ministry also announced: “‘It is officially stated that the reports 
that German troops have landed on the British coast and by parachute 
in the West Midlands are untrue.”’ 

General de Gaulle announced that he had appointed Vice-Admiral 
Muselier to be Commander of the Free-French Naval Forces. He was 
also to take over the command of the Free-French Air Force. 

General Sikorski, in an Order of the Day to the Polish Forces, said 
they were about to begin a new stage of their hard service. The Army 
had fulfilled its duty gallantly while in France, as well as in Norway, 
and now, “the struggle continues. Our place to-day is at the side of 
those Allies who carry on the fight. Thanks to our own energy and to 
the magnificent assistance of the British Navy a great part of our 
air and land forces have been saved ... we shall continue to fight 
obstinately and with an iron will until victory is won’. 

He said he counted upon their devotion, their sacrifices, and their 
valour, and demanded exemplary discipline, adding: ‘““Remember that 
on your behaviour depends what all the nations of the British Empire 
shall think of the Poles... .1 declare before the Polish nation and I say 
to all the soldiers interned in the many camps of the enemy that as we 
have fulfilled our duty during the last crisis so we shall continue to 
fulfil it till the complete deliverance of our mother country.” 
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Policy of the Burma Government and statement by the Secretary 
of State re future constitutional development. (See Burma.) 

July 2.—General de Gaulle appointed M. Labarthe Director-General 
of all French services connected with armaments and scientific research 
in England. 

The House of Commons considered the Government scheme for the 
sending of children between 5 and 16 to the Dominions, and Mr. 
Geoffrey Shakespeare said it had been decided that, for England and 
Wales, 75 per cent of the children to go should be those from grant- 
aided schools and 25 per cent from other schools, while the quota from 
the local education authority schools in Scotland should be 49 out of 
50. Applications had been received for 40,000 children attending grant- 
aided schools in England and Wales and about 12,000 attending other 
schools. 

July 3.—The Contraband Control announced that in June 53,048 
tons of cargo suspected of being for the enemy had been seized, mainly 
in the Mediterranean sector. It included 42,000 tons of petroleum and 
allied products; 9,000 tons of scrap iron and steel; 700 tons of oilseeds; 
and 650 tons of turpentine. 

The Under-Secretary for War, replying in the House of Lords to 
criticisms of what were alleged to be the Government’s plans for 
meeting an invasion of the country, emphasized that the general 
desire of all the armed forces was to get close to the enemy, and “‘while 
the offensive spirit is naturally encouraged, because that is the tradition 
of the fighting Services, it is intended to meet the attackers from what- 
ever quarter in accordance with the soundest principles of war’’. 

If the enemy got a foothold anywhere he would be struck with the 
full weight of the British forces. It was hoped the Navy and Air Force 
would inflict great destruction on the invading armada, and in addition 
it was essential that every possible landing place should be governed 
by fire, not only artillery, but rifle and machine-gun. It was of the 
greatest importance that the L.D.V. should be recruited to the full. 

The Army was anxious to get at the enemy; all the Forces were ‘‘on 
their toes’. They believed that no German would pass any defence 
work or block except over the dead bodies of the garrison. It was the 
one ambition of all ranks to prevent the soil of Great Britain being 
fouled by any enemy footprint and, if by sheer weight of numbers they 
managed to disembark on the beaches, to counter-attack immediately 
with the knowledge that a crushing stream of regular troops was 
speeding to the assault. 

The Dominions Secretary, replying to questions, said he could give 
an assurance in unqualified terms that the Government had no intention 
of abandoning any fortified position in any part of the Dominions. 

It was announced that Dutch soldiers and airmen had been drafted 
into the British defence system. 

Mr. Churchill received the Soviet Ambassador. 

July 4.—It was announced that the French warships at Portsmouth, 
Southampton, and Plymouth had been taken over by the British naval 
parties without incident except on board the Surcouf, where a misunder- 
standing led to the death of a British Commander and a French 
lieutenant. It was also announced that the first warships had arrived 
at Plymouth on June 19. 
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Mr. Churchill’s speech in Parliament regarding the French Fleet. 
| (See Special Summary.) 

' The First Lord of the Admiralty broadcast a statement about the 
action against the French Fleet in which he said that in taking over the 
_ ships in British ports only one life was lost on either side, and that they 
' must regard this as an indication of the chances that the fleet would 
have had of resisting seizure by the enemy if it had been allowed to be 
immobilized in a French port under the supervision of the Germans and 
Italians. 

In a tribute to Vice-Admiral Somerville and his officers he said ‘“‘They 
carried out their mission to the full, sparing no effort to persuade the 
French force to accept the offers made in terms of friendship, yet not 
shrinking when it became inevitable to take the action so necessary for 
their country and the cause of liberty.” He emphasized that the spirit 
which burned in Admiral Somerville and his men burned also in the 
whole of the Fleet, and they would not turn aside or cease from any 
action, no matter how grim or perilous, which might be required to 
prevent an attack on Britain or to punish those who dared to attempt 
it. 

July 5.—The Ministry of Home Security declared as a Defence area 
the coastline and 20 miles inland from Bexhill to Portland. 

The Home Secretary, replying to a Parliamentary question, stated 
that there were 81,600 refugees from 7 European countries in the 
United Kingdom. Of these, 51,000 were German, 4,750 Austrian, and 
7,000 Czech who settled in the country before the war. Since the inva- 
sion of the Low Countries, 2,500 Poles, 1,600 Dutch, 13,900 Belgians, 
and 450 Czechs had been admitted. 

The Home Office announced that facilities for travelling oversea 
could only be made available for persons having special reasons for 
leaving the country, persons in Government service, children, Dominion 
nationals not ordinarily resident in the U.K., and other people in specified 
categories. 

The Secretary of the International Association of Officers of the 
Mercantile Marine, broadcasting from London in French, appealed to 
men of the French Mercantile Marine to bring their ships to English 
ports, saying they could be quite sure that they would receive there 
every assistance possible. He added, ‘Speaking now from Great Britain 
after witnessing the most terrible sufferings in Belgium and France I 
can assure you that there is not the slightest doubt about the ultimate 
victory of the cause of civilization’. 

July 6.—The 1909 class registered for national service, numbering 
310,688. 

The Home Office issued an order for all former Austrians, Germans, 
and Italians, (except persons in the service of the Crown), who had 
become British subjects since Dec. 31, 1932 to report to a police station 
within 2 days with their naturalization certificate, identity card, and, if 
possible a photograph. 

It was authoritatively denied in London that Martinique had been 
blockaded. (Reports to that effect had come from French sources in 
Washington). 

The Ministry of Information, referring to the statement of July 5 by 
M. Baudouin, pointed out that from the moment the French Govern- 
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ment capitulated it became the servant of Germany, and it had become 
difficult to discover whether any statement issued by any Minister was 
genuine or not. Even assuming that this dishonourable statement 
emanated from M. Baudouin it must be remembered that it could only 
have been made public by consent of the Bordeaux Government's 
German and Italian masters. 

July 7.—Lord Craigavon arrived in London and, after seeing Mr. 
Churchill and other Ministers, stated that he was wholly satisfied with 
his conversations. 

The Minister of Aircraft Production announced that in June produc- 
tion was a record, and over double the figure of June, 1939, and the 
same applied to the output of engines. The value of aircraft orders 
placed in the U.S.A. was over $1,000 million. 

The Air Ministry News Service announced that large minefields had 
been laid in the Baltic by aircraft of the Bomber Command, and in 2 
of them the enemy were known to have lost 12 ships, many others being 
damaged. It had also been “‘reliably reported” that a warship had been 
seriously damaged. 

July 8.—The Admiralty issued a statement about the account of the 
Oran action reported to have been issued by the French Government. 
It declared that there was no truth whatever in allegations, clearly 
dictated to the Government by the German Propaganda Ministry, that 
French sailors had been machine-gunned both on the deck of the 
Dunkerque and when they were trying to abandon ship. 

In the first action against French ships at Oran the Fleet Air Arm 
delivered dive-bombing attacks. Machine guns were not used then or 
during the second action against the Dunkerque. There should have 
been no men on board her on the latter occasion, since Admiral Gensou! 
had signalled that he was ordering the crews to evacuate their ships. 

The French Chargé d’Affaires informed the Foreign Office that the 
Embassy was to be withdrawn. 

Reply of the Government to the Japanese Note about supplies 
reaching China via Burma, etc. (See Japan.) 

It was announced by the Home Office that French citizens were sub- 
ject to the same restrictions as those applying to all aliens of non-enemy 
nationality, but special consideration would be given to those who 
satisfied the authorities that they were willing actively to support the 
British cause. 

The Minister of Food announced that notice had been given to all 
hotels and restaurants to stop all luxury feeding and to simplify each 
meal. After July 15 no one would be served with more than one course 
of either meat, game, poultry, or fish. Tea would be rationed at once, 
2 oz. a week being allowed to each person, and margarine and cooking 
fats would be rationed on July 22. 

It was understood that the Government had protested in Stockholm 
against the Swedish decision to allow German material and soldiers to 
cross the country to Norway. Theyreminded the Swedish Government of 
their refusal to allow British forces to do this during the Finnish war. 

General de Gaulle broadcast to France on the action at Oran, and 
said there was no reason to gloss over their feelings of grief and anger. 
“Therefore,”’ he declared, ‘‘speaking to the British people I ask them 
to spare us and spare themselves from any interpretation of this tragedy 
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as a direct naval success. It would be unfair. The French ships were in 
fact incapable of fighting. They were at their moorings unable to 
manoeuvre or scatter, with officers and crews who had been corroded for 
a fortnight by the worst moral sufferings . .. Their destruction is not 
the result of a battle. This is what a French soldier tells the British 
Allies all the more clearly because he respects them in naval matters.”’ 

He then addressed the French people and said they must consider 
things only from one point of view—that of victory and liberation. 
There could not be the slightest doubt that the enemy would have 
used the French warships either against Britain or against the French 
Empire, ‘‘and I say without hesitation that it was better they should 
have been destroyed’. The Government of Bordeaux were playing 
their part—the part of slaves. The enemy were playing their part—the 
part of conquerors. The British people realized that there could be no 
victory for them if the soul of France went over to the enemy, and 
French people could not but understand that the defeat of Britain would 
seal for ever their enslavement. As for the Frenchmen still free to act 
according to honour, they had taken their decision; ‘“‘once and for all 
they have decided to fight’. 


GREECE 

July 6.—An economic agreement was concluded with Germany, 
fixing the exchange rate at 46 drachmae to the mark, and increasing 
import and export quotas as from Sept. 1. Import Customs dues were 
to be reduced. The agreement was to apply to all territory occupied 
by Germany. 


HONG-KONG 

June 26.—The military authorities demolished the railway and road 
bridges over the Shamchun river at the border. It was officially 
denied that munitions had been entering China through Hong-kong. 

July 1.—The evacuation of British women and children began, most 
of them going to Manila. The Government prohibited the export of 
soya beans, in order to conserve food. 

July 3.—Some 2,000 Chinese refugees returned to the mainland and 
the frontier was closed. The evacuation of women and children was 
extended to include Portuguese and some British-Chinese. 

July 4.—Communication with the mainland across Mirs Bay was 
restored. 

July 6.—It was announced that only American and Japanese ships 
would be allowed clearance for Indo-China. 


HUNGARY 

June 28.—Pester Lloyd, referring to Bessarabia, said that a dissolution 
of the Rumanian State was taking place, and new principles were at 
work in the reorganization of Europe. ‘‘It may be that we cannot halt 
the trend of events.” 

A broadcast statement announced that ‘‘the Government have 
decided, in view of the still unsettled position in Rumania, to intensify 
the guard along the whole Rumanian frontier and to move the frontier 
troops to a more advanced position”’. 
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June 30.—All Army and police leave was cancelled. 
July 1.—The Government protested to Rumania against frontier 
incidents in which casualties were reported to have been sustained. 


INDIA 

June 26.—Passing of the India and Burma (Emergency Provisions) 
Bill. (See Great Britain.) The Bill provided that the Governor-General 
and the Governor of Burma should be given powers to take certain 
action which the existing law required to be taken by authorities in 
Great Britain; e.g., relating to certain appointments, the amendment 
of rules made by the Secretary of State and of Orders in Council, and 
the enactment by ordinance of provisions concerning service with the 
Forces which could not otherwise be enacted in India and Burma. 

These powers might be exercised by the Governor-General or 
Governor without the direction of the Secretary of State “if, and only 
if, it appears to him that it is essential that the powers should be 
exercised and that a previous reference to the Secretary of State is 
likely to cause undue delay in the exercise thereof”. 

June 27.—The Viceroy received the President of the Moslem League, 
who sought a clarification of the issues affecting the collaboration of 
the League with the Government. 

The Government reorganized its Supply Department to form a War 
Supply Board, unifying the existing civil and military supply organiza- 
tions. 

June 28.—The Government issued an ordinance announcing the 
introduction of a limited measure of compulsory service for Indian 
British subjects, in order to increase the flow of trained personnel for 
munitions factories and other essential war supplies. 

The Governor of Bombay inaugurated a Bombay War Gifts Fund to 
form a Bombay squadron of the Indian Air Force and also to send 
money to Great Britain. It opened with subscriptions amounting to 
157,000 rupees. 

June 29.—The Viceroy received Mr. Gandhi. 

July 1.—It was announced that under a scheme to cost seven crores 
(£54 million) all ordnance factories were to be expanded and developed 
to enable them to turn out the most modern weapons and munitions. 

July 2.—Subhas Bose, the former Congress President and founder of 
the forward bloc, was arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

July 3.—Mr. Gandhi, in an appeal ‘‘to every Briton, wherever he 
may be’’, urged non-violence instead of war for the adjustment of 
international differences. He said, ‘I do not want Britain to be 
defeated, nor do I want her to be victorious in the trial of brute 
strength’’. British muscular bravery was an established fact; to win 
the war Britain must adopt, with greater thoroughness, the same work of 
destruction as the Germans, which would be an undignified competition. 
He then explained, “Let Hitler and Mussolini take possession of your 
beautiful island, your homes, and allow yourselves to be slaughtered, 
but refuse to owe allegiance to them”’. 

July 5.—The Viceroy received Mr. Savarkar, President of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha. 

July 7.—After a five day session in Delhi the Congress Working Com- 
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mittee adopted a resolution demanding an unequivocal declaration 
' from Great Britain according India complete independence. As a first 
| step she should constitute a provisional National Government at the 
' Centre, soas to command the confidence of the elected members of the 
' Central Assembly and secure the co-operation of responsible Govern- 
ments in the provinces. 

During the session an article by Mr. Gandhi appeared in Harijan 
arguing against accepting the Viceroy’s offer for enlarging his Council 
and urging Congress to stick to its colours and refuse all co-operation 
in the war effort except on its own terms. 


INDO-CHINA 

June 25.—The Governor-General stopped all traffic to China pending 
the arrival of Japanese inspectors. Units of the Japanese Fleet arrived 
off the coast. 

July 4.—A Japanese mission to control traffic through the country 
intended for Chungking arrived in Hanoi and was welcomed by French 
officials. The Japanese warships left. 

July 7.—The Government agreed (according to reports reaching 
Hong-kong) to prohibit for a month the transit of goods from Chung- 
king for export abroad. 


IRAN 
June 27.—Ali Mansur, the Minister of Mines, was appointed Prime 
Minister, to succeed Dr. Martin Daftari. 


IRAQ 


July 4.—General Nuri es Said and the Minister of Justice arrived 
back in Baghdad, and a communiqué on their discussions with the 
President and the Prime Minister of Turkey stated that “it was a 
matter of great satisfaction to both parties that, after reviewing the 
general situation, they were able to confirm their identity of views and 
to find once again that a sincere friendship had been firmly established 
... The visit of the Iraqi delegation to Turkey has been of the greatest 
benefit to two friendly neighbouring States... .”’ 

July 5.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement on his visits to Angora 
and Damascus, said Turkey, like Iraq, thought Syria should be for the 
Syrians and have complete independence. The signatories to the 
Saadabad Pact had been kept informed of the Angora discussions, and 
he himself had told the French High Commissioner in Syria of them. 
He also met the Syrian leaders, and gave them the same information. 


ITALY 

June 25.—Publication of the terms of the armistice with France. 
(See Special Note, page 852.) 

A Rome communiqué stated that “After the signing of the Armistice 
Convention hostilities ceased between Italy and France on all sectors 
of the war front, both in the mainland of Italy and oversea. The war 
continues against Great Britain, and will continue until our victory”’. 

Statement in London regarding the Armistice terms. (See Great 
Britain.) 
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June 27.—It was stated authoritatively in Rome that the Soviet 
Government had not informed Italy of their Note to Rumania. The 
Rome radio stated that rumours that the Russian demands included 
the cession of Constanza and the Danube ports were untrue. 

June 28.—Marshal Balbo, the Governor-General of Libya, was killed 
when his aeroplane, according to the official report, was attacked and 
destroyed by British aircraft over Tobruk. All 10 occupants perished, 
including the Consul-General at Tripoli and the Marshal’s brother-in- 
law and nephew. 

July 1.—The Rome wireless stated that Marshal Balbo, on the day 
he was killed, had taken several journalists to see an action from the air. 
While his aeroplane was approaching Tobruk he noticed that the 
Italian anti-aircraft batteries had entered into action against groups of 
British bombers. Marshal Balbo’s machine immediately hurled itself 
against the British formation, but was riddled by a shower of enemy 
machine-gun bullets and crashed to the ground. 

Reports from the frontier stated that 2 German divisions were at 
Fiume ready for an assault on Slovenia in the event of further Russian 
action in the Balkans making it advisable for Italy and Germany to 
advance on Yugoslavia. 

July 4.—The Rome radio, referring to the action at Oran, said “the 
Italian Navy did not intervene because it had not time to reach the 
spot’. The announcer threatened naval reprisals and invited the British 
Fleet to repeat the action against an Italian naval base. 

July 5.—The Corriere della Sera, writing of the ‘dastardly, murderous 
attack on French warships at Oran”, said Mr. Churchill’s speech was 
the most cynical and hypocritical ever delivered before Parliament; 
he did not even attempt to justify the ‘‘act of cowardly piracy’’. Other 


papers described the aetion as the “greatest crime in all history”, and 
Mr. Churchill as “a gangster deluged with applause’. The action was 
“‘a death-dance round the corpses of French sailors and burnt-out hulls 
of ships of the French Fleet’”’. 

July 6.—Count Ciano left for Berlin, on the invitation of the German 
Government. 

July 7.—Count Ciano in Berlin. (See Germany.) 


JAPAN 

June 25.—The naval authorities announced that part of the Fleet 
in the South China Sea had been sent to the coast of Indo-China, ‘‘to 
keep watch over the transportation of goods going through Indo- 
China’. 

June 26.—The Minister of War stated that Japan should take ad- 
vantage of the European situation to take drastic measures against 
any Power trying to obstruct the execution of ‘“‘Japan’s national 
policy’. 

The Domei Agency reported that Japanese trocps had reached the 
Indo-Chinese border to prevent the transit of war supplies into China. 

June 28.—It was learnt that the Government were demanding from 
the Dutch Indies larger supplies of essential products and increased 
opportunities for economic penetration by facilities for Japanese busi- 
ness and the admission of Japanese nationals. An official statement was 
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issued declaring that the Dutch authorities had given a reply which was 


satisfactory in some respects, but had not yet agreed to admit Japanese 


| subjects and enterprises on the scale desired. 


The Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs received the Dutch Minister, and 


emphasized the need of prompt compliance, stating that Japan wished 

the Dutch authorities ‘absolutely to assure the export of the desired 

' quantities of required goods and to dispose promptly of questions 
regarding Japanese enterprises and the entry of Japanese’. 


June 29.—Mr. Arita broadcast a statement declaring that the destiny 


_ of the Far East and the South Seas, any development in them, and any 


disposal of them was a matter of grave concern to Japan. He reaffirmed 
the policy of non-involvement in the war, and declared that Japan was 
determined to put an end to all aid for Chiang Kai-shek. He went on: 

‘‘Japan’s ideal since the foundation of the Empire has been that all 
nations should be enabled to find their proper places in the world. Our 
foreign policy has been based on this ideal, for which we have not 
hesitated even to stake our national existence by fighting. 

‘What the whole of mankind longs for is the firm establishment of 
world peace, but it goes without saying that peace can never endure 
unless it is a peace in which all nations enjoy their proper places. It is 
most natural that peoples most closely related geographically, racially, 
culturally,and economically should first form a single sphere of their 
own and establish peace and order within it. It is in this spirit that Japan 
is now engaged on the task of establishing a new order in East Asia.” 

July 3.—A naval spokesman in Tokyo said that the British reply 
to the protest against the transit of war material by the Burma route 
was awaited “‘with grave concern and with firm determination. It is 
the impression of Japan that Britain is deliberately delaying the reply. 
Such an impression aggravates Japanese sentiments towards Britain’. 

Of the evacuation of Hong-kong he said: ‘Britain is resorting to a 
trick to attract the attention of the United States to serve her own 
purpose.” 

The Kokumin declared that a secret Anglo-American naval agreement 
existed, providing for the joint use of Pacific bases and entrusting 
Hong-kong to American protection. 

A joint statement was issued by the War Office and the Foreign 
Office declaring that no disagreement of views ever existed about 
Mr. Arita’s speech of June 29. (The press, which had been predicting 
a statement in stronger and more concrete terms, had asserted that the 
Foreign Office and the War Office had different policies.) 

July 8.—The Foreign Minister received the British reply to the 
request for the stoppage of transport of supplies to China through 
Burma and Hong-kong. The Foreign Office spokesman handed out a 
communiqué stating that the reply pointed out that the Hong-kong 
Government had long ago forbidden the export of war material. As for 
Burma, since Burmese and Indian products were found among such 
goods going to China it was naturally difficult to prohibit such legal 
trade. Moreover, the rainy season began at the end of June, so that the 
quantity of goods transported until September would not be one-tenth 
of the normal. He added that Mr. Arita had expressed ‘‘deep dis- 
satisfaction’”’ with the reply, and urged the British Government to 
reconsider the matter. 
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KENYA 
June 29.—An Order-in-Council was issued applying to Kenya the 
provisions of the British Act placing all persons and property at the & 
disposal of his Majesty. 
July 5.—It was announced that a first instalment of £10,000 from 
the Kenya Central War Fund had reached London. 


LIBYA 
July 1.—General Graziani arrived in the country as Governor-General 
and C.-in-C. of the Italian forces in North Africa. 


LITHUANIA 

June 27.—The dismissal was announced of 7 Generals and 6 Colonels, 
followers of President Smetona. 

June 30.—The Foreign Minister left for Moscow. 

July 7.—Reports from Finland stated that the Government had 
authorized the confiscation of Church real estate property, and ordered 
the conversion of monasteries and convents into hospitals and Socialist 
institutions. 


MADAGASCAR 

June 24.—It was learnt that a telegram had been sent to President 
Lebrun, Marshal Pétain, and the Colonial Minister by a group represent- 
ing all sections of the population affirming “‘unfailing attachment to the 
cause of the Allies’, and declaring, ‘‘their unanimous and unshakable 
will is to continue the struggle at the side of the British Empire and to 
resist the enemy whatever the circumstances may be’. 


THE MALAY STATES 


June 24.—It was announced that British-European males were 
thenceforth not to leave Malaya except in special circumstances. 

June 26.—The Federal Council of the Federated Malay States passed 
the Compulsory Service Bill and a Bill providing for more intensive 
training of volunteers. 

June 27.—The Sultan of Johore sent a cheque for £250,000 to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies as a contribution towards war costs. 

June 30.—It was learnt that the Raja of Perlis had expressed the 
desire of his Government to make a third war gift of $100,000 (£11,700) 
to the British Government. 

July 5.—The Malaya Patriotic Fund sent £35,000 to London for war 
charities, making £200,000 remitted to date by the Fund. (It was quite 
separate from the War Fund.) 


MOROCCO 


June 25.—The High Commissioner was understood to have received 
from all units of the Forces assurances of their firm determination to 
continue the fight under him and in conjunction with Great Britain. 

The Commandant of the Moroccan Forces was reported to have 
received many messages from prominent inhabitants supporting his 
declaration to continue the struggle against Germany. 
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June 27.—General Nogués, C.-in-C. of the French troops in North 
Africa, sent a message to the Commandant of the Moroccan troops 
calling for confidence and discipline, stating that they constituted the 
means of showing their patriotism and their faith in the destiny of 
France. 

June 28.—-Reports from German sources stated that General Gouraud 
had arrived in the country via Tangier on a special mission from 
Bordeaux. 


NATAL 

July 3.—It was announced that a collection among the public for a 
fund to purchase fighter aircraft for the R.A.F. had resulted already in 
£100,000 being sent to London. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

June 24.—A large open air meeting was reported to have been held at 
which the Nazi leader Mussert declared that Holland ought to be 
freed of Jewish, Walloon, and Church influences. He blamed the Govern- 
ment for having joined the side of Britain, whom he described as “‘for 
more than 300 years the deadly foe of the Netherlands”’. 

It was also reported that a ‘‘Death Skull’’ regiment of the S.S. had 
taken over the policing of the occupied area. 

June 25.—Prince Bernhard stated in a broadcast from London that 
the German forces had received orders in May to seize the Royal 
Family and the Cabinet and send them to Berlin. 

June 29.—Among decrees issued by Seyss-Inquart, the Reich 
Commissar, were one providing that non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Regular Army should be employed in reconstruction work; 
one ordering that property belonging to persons of enemy States should 
be put into safe keeping; and a third stipulating that traffic in foreign 
currency should be entrusted solely to the Bank of the Netherlands or 
its agents. Private individuals were asked to put at the disposal of the 
Bank all gold and precious metals and foreign payment transactions 
in the form of cheques and bills of exchange. 

July 2.—Bread was reported to be rationed in the occupied territory, 
and the vegetable harvest was stated to be rotting owing to the im- 
possibility of transporting it. (The Germans had commandeered all 
petrol and oil.) 

July 3.—It was learnt that a “Council of Enlightenment’’ had been 
formed for the instruction of the press and mobilization of all those 
concerned with the press. Its members were journalists who had in 
the past been in touch with the Dutch Nazi movement. 

A German communiqué in Amsterdam announced that General 
Winckelman, C.-in-C. of the Forces, had been arrested and sent to 
Germany, because he and his subordinates had not observed the rules 
laid down for the demobilization of the Army, and disturbances had 
been the result. His office was abolished. The statement added: 
“It is in the supreme interest of the people to see to it that no 
further disturbance of the demobilization shall occur.”’ 

The Burgomaster of The Hague was dismissed from office. 

Two papers were suspended for maintaining an unfriendly attitude 
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towards the Germans. New penalties were announced for listening to 
foreign broadcasts. 

July 4.—Prince Bernhard inspected vessels of the Dutch Fleet in a 
British port. 

July 6.—The Hilversum radio announced that special measures 
would be taken against persons assaulting German authorities, includ- 
ing the death penalty. The population had been sympathizing with 
British bombing attacks on Dutch territory and the special measures 
would be used against ‘‘all those who go on sympathizing in word or in 
deed with Britain, and all those who do not communicate to the German 
authorities the names of such sympathizers”. 

The measures were put into force by a proclamation issued by General 
Christiansen, the German C.-in-C., who reminded the people that the 
German forces had to occupy the country “because of the Netherlands 
Government’s violation of neutrality’, and concluded by saying, “‘I 
wish this to be kept in mind”’. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
June 28.—Japanese demands regarding trade and the admission of 
Japanese nationals. (See Japan.) 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

June 26.—The War Loan was over subscribed. 

July 3.—It was announced that the revenue for the year ended 
June 30 exceeded the estimates by $260,000, and expenditure was 
$120,000 less than expected. The Budget for 1940-41 provided for a 
deficit of $1,950,000, the revenue being estimated at about $13,400,000 


and expenditure at $15,348,000. Taxation was increased, and recon- 
struction work curtailed. 


NEW ZEALAND 

June 27.—The Finance Minister submitted the Budget, showing 
war expenditure estimated at £37} million, of which £19} million 
represented expenditure overseas. The estimated revenue was 
£50,900,000, of which £36,780,000 was for the ordinary Budget, and 
£14,120,000 towards war costs. New taxes would be a doubling of the 
sales tax to 10 per cent, a national security tax of Is. in the £ on all 
income, income tax increases to 12/- maximum on individual income 
and 8s. 9d. on company incomes, and increases in death duties. 

Overseas war costs were to be met by the British Government as a 
loan, but Mr. Nash proposed a saving campaign to provide internal 
loans to meet the balance of internal war costs and as much as possible 
of the oversea costs. 


NIGERIA 
July 4.—The Government gave the British Government £100,000 
from its emergency reserve fund, for the prosecution of the war. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
June 29.—Lord Craigavon, speaking in County Down, said he was 
prepared to enter into the closest co-operation with Mr. de Valera 
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regarding defence “‘provided he takes his stand...on the side of 
Britain and the Empire, clears out the German and Italian represen- 
tatives from Eire, and undertakes not to raise any issue of a con- 
stitutional nature’, but would be no party to any change in the 
Constitution. ‘‘Our firm attitude in the past’, he declared, ‘‘has 
literally saved the situation. If an all-Ireland Parliament had been 
in existence at the outbreak of the war Great Britain would have been 
faced with an all-Ireland neutrality to-day, and British troops would 
have been unable to land on Irish soil except by force.” 

He considered that Mr. de Valera’s declarations had made the 
situation immeasurably more difficult, and that the speech by the 
Vice-Premier in the Dail on June 26 clearly indicated that Mr. de 
Valera was “once again blackmailing the British Government to end 
partition, and this at the very moment when the enemy is at our 
gates”. 

July 4.—The Minister of Public Security ordered the evacuation of 
school children from Belfast to begin on July 7, and prohibited the 
ringing of church bells except at the order of the Military authorities 
or the Constabulary. 

July 6.—The Minister of Justice, speaking in Belfast, emphasized 
that if Ulster were to join with Eire on Mr. de Valera’s terms it would 
mean that she would become neutral, instead of being actively en- 
gaged, as at present, in the fight for liberty and civilization. Those 
who were urging a united Ireland were acting disloyally because what 
they were really advocating was a further dismemberment of the 
United Kingdom. 

Eire was standing neutral in the war and harbouring the Empire’s 
enemies. She could be made secure from invasion if she would accept 


British troops and throw open her ports to the Navy, as Ulster did. Mr. 
de Valera might have to ask for help when it was too late. The only way 
in which the British Isles could be protected, he declared, was by the 
joint action of Great Britain, Ulster, and Eire, and such a scheme 
Northern Ireland would gladly welcome. 


NORWAY 

June 26.—Reports from Sweden stated that Quisling was giving a 
series of broadcasts on the Oslo wireless in which he attacked the King 
and the Government, and then declared that the Germans had come as 
friends and not as enemies. After 1905, he said, when Norway separated 
from Sweden, she came under Great Britain’s sway, and the Govern- 
ment, instead of helping Norway out of the war, placed themselves 
entirely under British orders. 

He then stated that, as a conquered country: ‘‘Norway can only lean 
on the goodwill of the German conquerors. In these days we must 
stretch out our hands to Germany. Norway stands before a great re- 
moulding process. We must create a strong National-Socialist and 
Germanic order, otherwise Norway as a free nation perishes. Norway 
must co-operate with the kindred Germanic peoples, and first of all with 
Germany.” 

July 1.—Reports from German sources stated that labour camps 
had been opened and 3,000 girls had already enlisted for work. 

Reports from Sweden stated that Terboven, after a visit to Germany, 
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had announced that the highest quarters in Berlin approved of the 
suggestion that the King should abdicate, and that the Storting was 
being summoned to approve a decision to send a proposal to that effect 
to his Majesty. 

The head of the Overseas Trade Commission informed the Oslo 
Chamber of Commerce that Americans and Germans agreed to a plan 
for traffic through the blockade and that the U.S. Legation had prom- 
ised to ask the State Department to approach Great Britain to allow 
restricted traffic to meet the most urgent needs of Norway, particularly 
the import of maize, oil, cake, soya beans and raw cotton, and the 
export to America of cellulose and paper. 

Germany was understood to have arranged to take all Norway’s fish 
preserves. 

July 8.—Correspondence between the King and a number of members 
of the Storting was published. In late June a petition was sent to the 
King by the “Presidential Board of the Storting’’ stating that, as a 
result of deliberations between it, representatives of the 4 parties, and 
the National Federation of Trade Unions an arrangement had been 
made with the German authorities under which, as the King and 
Government were abroad, the Presidential Board had thought it their 
duty to appoint a Riksraad (State Council). The Storting was therefore 
summoned to approve this step. 

The Presidential Board proposed to invite it to pass resolutions 
revoking the powers of the Nygaardsvold Government and declaring 
that the Riksraad took over the administration and the constitutional 
functions of the King until new elections could be held after peace had 
been concluded. The Board therefore earnestly appealed to his Majesty 
to abdicate. 

The King, in a reply dated July 3, pointed out that his motto of 
“Everything for Norway’’ was determining his actions, and could he 
be convinced that he could serve his people best by resigning his office, 
or could he feel sure that the Presidential Board was supported by a 
majority of the Norwegian people he would follow the appeal. But the 
motion to be presented to Parliament had been prepared according to 
an agreement with the German authorities, and it was, therefore no 
expression of a free resolution. Further, members of the Storting who 
had gone abroad would not be allowed to take part in the meetings, 
so that members who were living under the pressure of foreign forces 
would alone decide on the destiny of the country. He would betray his 
constitutional duties by sanctioning a resolution passed in such cir- 
cumstances. 

Under the Constitution the King could stay abroad for 6 months 
without the consent of the Storting, and there was no constitutional 
foundation for the assertion that he could not exercise his functions. 
The Storting had the right to withdraw a vote of confidence already 
given, but this must be done by a Storting acting in complete constitu- 
tional liberty. In any case, he and the Government had no higher 
desire but to exercise their functions in Norway; it was only the presence 
of a foreign Power that had forced the Government, together with him- 
self, to leave, and they had taken this step in conformity with the 
resolution of the Storting of April 9, and no limit of time was then 
intimated for their absence from Norway. 
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He also reminded the Board that the German Government had 
decided that no foreign States might maintain diplomatic representation 
in Oslo, and that Norway’s foreign policy would be directed from the 
Foreign Ministry in Berlin. It was clear that the “‘State Council” did 
not represent an independent country, but only a German dependency. 
Consequently his abdication would not even formally be advantageous 
to an independent administration of affairs. The whole arrangement 
proposed was unconstitutional. 


PALESTINE 

June 29.—Some 6,000 Polish troops from the Syrian forces entered 
Palestine with full equipment to join the British forces. 

June 30.—The Air Officer commanding R.A.F. announced that the 
R.A.F. was ready to recruit Palestinians or citizens of Allied countries 
aged 18 to 45, preferably as mechanics. 

July 2.—A certain number of French troops from Syria were reported 
to have entered the country. 


POLAND 

June 26.—Statement by the Vice-President of the National Council 
issued in London. (See Great Britain.) 

June 29.—Polish troops in Palestine. (See Palestine.) 

June 30.—General Brauchitsch issued a decree requiring the sur- 
render of al] firearms, munitions, etc., and wireless transmitters and 
accessories to the Army post office within 24 hours. 

July 1.—General Sikorski’s Order of the Day to the Army. (See 
Great Britain.) 


PORTUGAL 

June 25.—The Duke of Kent arrived in Lisbon to represent King 
George VI at the celebration of the 800th anniversary of the foundation 
of the State. He was accompanied by Lord Chatfield and Lord Bird- 
wood. 

June 26.—President Carmona received the diplomatic missions, the 
leaders of which presented their Letters of Credence. He received the 
Duke of Kent separately, as the only Royal Ambassador. 

The British Ambassador in Rome, the staff of the Embassy and 
Consulates, the South African Legation, and other British residents, 
totalling some 270 people, arrived in Lisbon from Italy. 

june 29.—The last contingent of British refugees from France, 
Belgium, and Italy arrived in Lisbon. 

july 3.—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor arrived in Lisbon. 


RUMANIA 

June 26.—A decree was issued prohibiting Jews from joining the 
new National Union Party. 

Receipt of ultimatum regarding Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina 
from the Soviet Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Russian aircraft flew over Bessarabia in large numbers during the 
day. 

June 27.—The Crown Council considered the Russian demands 
throughout the day, and a communiqué was broadcast declaring thai, 
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‘‘desirous of preserving peaceful relations with the Soviet, it approved 
a decision of the Government to ask the Soviet Government to fix the 
date and the place for a meeting of deiegations of the two Governments 
to discuss the Soviet Note. The answer of the Soviet Government is 
being awaited’’. 

Semi-official reports stated that the Government had decided to cede 
Bessarabia and 2 districts of Bukovina; also that general mobilization 
had been ordered, chiefly as a precaution against possible Hungarian 
moves against Transylvania. 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that the Soviet Government had 
also demanded control of the Danube estuary at Braila, Galatz, and 
Constanza, control of the oil fields, and a change in the political system 
of Rumania. 

King Carol was understood to be conferring with Germany, Italy, 
and Yugoslavia on the Russian demands. The German Minister to 
Rumania left Bucarest for Vienna. 

June 28.—Soviet aircraft landed at Cernauti, Kishinev (Chisinau), 
Akkerman (Cetatea Alba) and Balti. The Prime Minister reconstructed 
the Cabinet, appointing M. Argetoianu, Foreign Minister; M. Cancicor, 
Minister of Foreign Trade: M. Sidorovitch, Minister of Propaganda, and 
M. Giurescu, Minister of Culture and Arts. The following were appointed 
Ministers without Portfolio: M. Vaida Voerod, M. Inculetz (a Bess- 
arabian leader), and M. Nistor (a Bukovinian leader). 

It was announced in Bucarest that general mobilization had been 
ordered for midnight. 

Official communiqué issued in Moscow giving texts of Notes, etc. 
(See Special Note, page 854.) 

June 30.—It was announced in Bucarest that clashes occurred with 
the Soviet troops in Bessarabia owing to the fact that “the Russians 
went beyond the terms of the agreement and paned our retiring troops, 
giving rise to local incidents’. 

Russian troops were reported to have been dropped from aircraft 
and then backed up by hundreds of tanks and armoured cars. By this 
means the occupation was effected 24 days ahead of schedule. According 
to Russian reports parachute troops occupied Bolograd, in Southern 
Bessarabia, and several miles of the district of Reni. 

An official denial was given in Bucarest to reports that the Soviet 
had demanded bases on the Danube and the Black Sea; also to reports 
of incidents on the Hungarian and Bulgarian frontiers. Reports were 
current in Bucarest that the king had made a personal appeal to Musso- 
lini in view of the possibility of Hungarian and Bulgarian action. 

A manifesto was distributed in Bucarest from secret sources declaring 
that the Russian demands had been made at the instigation of the 
British and the Jews, who were seeking to bring about a war between 
Germany and Russia. 

Riots occurred at Galatz and troops fired on the crowd, killing about 
250 people. They were caused by Bessarabians who wished to return 
there before the expiry of the Soviet time limit. 

July 1.—The Cabinet met at 6 p.m., and the Foreign Minister 
reported on the evacuation of Northern Bukovina and Bessarabia. 
“He defined the reorientation of Rumanian foreign policy’’, it was 
announced, “‘as determined by the new European order in course of 
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establishment. Within the framework of this policy Rumania re- 
nounces the Anglo-French guarantee of April 13, 1939. The Council 
unanimously approved this new orientation of Rumanian foreign 
policy”’. 

Emissaries from Berlin were reported to have arrived in Bucarest, 
and Hitler was reported to have sent a message to the Crown Council 
before it accepted the Soviet demands, saying: “Accept anything for the 
time being.” 

Reports from Hungarian sources stated that Rumanian troops 
crossed the frontier at Feketegyarmat during the morning, but 
were repulsed by Hungarian forces. It was stated officially in Bucarest 
that clashes had occurred on both the Hungarian and Bulgarian 
frontiers, leading to casualties. 

Report of Hungarian protest against frontier incidents. (See Hungary.) 

More men were called up and the forces stationed on the Pruth were 
strengthened. 

M. Urdarianu, Minister of the Royal Court and Chief of Staff of the 
Party of the Nation, broadcast an appeal to the nation to be stout- 
hearted and ‘‘to hold their heads high in the homeland of misfortune’’, 
and warned them that “‘to-day danger is awaiting in other corners and 
frontiers of the country’. These things had opened their eyes, he said, 
and he appealed to them to rally to the King. 

Scenes of mob violence were reported from Bessarabia, where the 
Soviet troops had released all prisoners and encouraged the masses to 
loot the property of the wealthy, to wreak vengeance on the officials, 
and to arrest and maltreat private enemies. 

Reports were also current in Bucarest that Soviet warships had 
arrived off the ports. 

July 2.—The Foreign Minister told the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
Parliament that Russia, in the first and second ultimatums, demanded 
that the return of the two territories should be made unconditionally, 
and all their friends and allies had advised them to accept, to prevent a 
new war. Regardless of this advice, however, Rumania had sent a Note 
to Moscow suggesting negotiations designed to obtain easier conditions. 
The Soviet’s reply termed this Note evasive and set a time limit for 
acceptance of the demands. 

Russian troops were reported to have established positions on the 
Danube from the sea to the confluence of the river with the Pruth river. 

July 3.—The German Minister arrived back in Bucarest from 
Germany with instructions to tell the Government that Germany for 
the present was unable to offer Rumania a treaty of alliance or military 
assistance. Reports were also current in Bucarest that Germany was 
also not prepared to support Hungarian claims at present, and had 
informed the Hungarian Government that she could not take respon- 
sibility for the possible consequences of a Hungarian attack on 
Rumania. 

Russian troops were understood to have withdrawn from all the 
points where they had overstepped the demarcation line. 

Seventeen British personnel of the oil fields were dismissed and 
ordered to leave the country. 

July 4.—The Government resigned, and M. Gigurtu formed a Cabinet 
with General Mihail as Vice-Premier; M. Manoilescu, Foreign Minister; 
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General Niculescu, National Defence; General Popescu, the Interior; 
M. Gruia, Justice; M. Ghitescu, Labour; Professor Leon, National 
Economy; M. Savu, Finance; M. Macovei, Communications and Public 
Works; Professor Sima, Arts; Admiral Paish, Air and Marine; Professor 
Caracostea, Education; M. Roth, Minorities; M. Crainic, Propaganda; 
and M. Cuza, Minister without Portfolio. 

M. Manoilescu was a member of the Iron Guard, and had recently 
returned from Germany. M. Cuza was a prominent anti-Jewish leader. 
Four of the Ministers were in M. Goga’s Cabinet. 

The Soviet Commissar for Defence at Kishineff. (See U.S.S.R.) 

July 5.—A Government statement announced that in foreign affairs 
they intended to follow a policy of the fundamental integration of 
Rumania with the Axis system, “not only as far as this expresses a 

‘policy of realism, but also inasmuch as it is the logical conclusion of its 
members’ political ideology and an accurate interpreter of the Rumanian 
nation’s feelings. Simultaneously, the Government intend to maintain 
the most cordial relations with all their neighbours, believing that peace 
in this part of Europe is an essential condition for a higher and a 
‘coherent political order. In this sense our regional alliances can be 
regarded as stages in such a policy”. 

July 6.—F¥orty British subjects, dismissed from the oil fields, 
including 10 women and children, left Constanza for Istanbul. 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said that “the directing of 
‘Rumania’s foreign policy within the framework of the Axis combination 
is an accomplished fact. By this policy we return to the old traditions 
of the Rumanian State. It means the total transformation of the 
internal political structure, dominated by an effective and creative 
nationalist conception’’. 


He said they would legislate only to simplify, “for simplification 
denotes order’. Education would be developed, and the Church free 
and active. National economy would be based on the development of 
agriculture. 

July 8.—Four Iron Guard members of the Cabinet resigned. It was 
reported that they demanded a 100 per cent Iron Guard Government. 


SIERRA LEONE 
July 3.—The Legislative Council carried unanimously a resolution 
approving the payment of £100,000 to the Imperial War Fund. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

July 5.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, declared that the day 
would come when Britain and her Navy would restore to France her 
glorious position and so make amends for the loss they had been com- 
pelled to inflict, and, on that day “‘the entire French people will recog- 
nize in gratitude that the hand that smote them was the hand that 
saved them”’. 

The press in general approved the British action. The Johannesberg 
Star agreed that there was no alternative to the use of force, for the 
possibilities of the position carried an obvious challenge to Britain to 
make sure of her own security and that of her cause, whatever extreme 
measures might be demanded of her in the process. 
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SPAIN 

June 27.—The first Germans to reach the frontier arrived at Irun 
and were received by the Military Governor and other authorities. 
Cordial exchanges took place. 

June 28.—The British Ambassador gave a reception in Madrid 
attended by the Foreign Minister, the Papal Nuncio, the U.S. Am- 
bassador, the provincial chief of the Falange, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor. 

General Yagué was retired as Minister for Air, and was succeeded by 
General Vigon. 

June 30.—The Falangist organ Arriba, referring to Bessarabia, said: 
“Catholic Spain is firm in her decision to oppose all Soviet expansion 
in the world. Spain cannot forget the Spanish blood shed during 3 years 
in the defence of Christianity and in fighting Bolshevism.” 


SWEDEN 

June 25.—A German journalist named Fleck was sentenced to 44 
years’ imprisonment for espionage. 

June 29.—Two British subjects were sentenced to 8 and 5 years’ 
hard labour, and a German to 3} years for espionage. An agreement 
with Germany was signed in Stockholm by which exports of cellulose to 
Germany were to be increased to 200,000 tons. 

The Secretary-General of the Foreign Office left for Moscow in 
connexion with trade negotiations. 

july 5.—The Foreign Office announced that an arrangement had 
been concluded with Germany giving that country the right to move 
unarmed soldiers and supplies of all kinds over the Swedish railways to 
Norway. 

July 7.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Ludvika, said that fighting 
between Norway and Germany had ceased; the general European situa- 
tion had also changed fundamentally, and they could not disregard 
these developments. The transport of goods to Norway would still 
be subject to the existing regulations as to licences. Soldiers on 
leave travelling to Germany, and possibly also returning, would be 
conveyed in special carriages, without arms, and in such a way as 
to avoid difficulties or friction. 

Protest by the British Government. (See Great Britain.) 


SYRIA 

June 27.—General Mittelhauser issued a statement announcing that, 
according to the terms of the armistice, there was no change in the 
status of the Mandated Territories. Consequently the G.O.C. of the 
armies in the Eastern Mediterranean, in agreement with the High 
Commissioner, had ordered the cessation of hostilities. The French 
flag would continue to be flown, and France would carry on her mission 
in the Levant. 

July 1.—British Foreign Office statement on the position of Syria. 
(See Great Britain.) 

July 2.—The Iraqi Foreign Minister and the Minister of Justice were 
received by the French authorities at Beirut, Aleppo, and Damascus, 
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and General Nuri es Said had an interview with the High Commissioner, 

July 4.—The French authorities announced that they intended to 
enforce strictly the orders of the Pétain Government. 

It was Jearnt that the oil from Mosul was being diverted from the 
pipe-line running to Tripolis, so that it would all go to Haifa. 

July 5.—Statement advocating Syrian independence by the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister. (See Iraq.) 

Reports from Turkish sources stated that there was much restless- 
ness among the population as a result of the French surrender, and that 
the Pan-Arab movement had received fresh impetus. 

July 6.—It was learnt that the Nationalist leader, Dr. Shahbander, 
had been assassinated. 

July 8.—Reports were current that General Mittelhauser’s Chief of 
Staff and other senior officers who opposed the surrender had been 
placed under military guard, and later escaped abroad. 


TURKEY 

June 25.—The Ulus, in an article on France’s surrender, suggested 
that Marshal Pétain’s action could be explained only by a decision to 
give to French foreign policy a direction towards collaboration with 
Germany instead of with Great Britain. France had valued the 
alliance with England for the sake of British sea power, which was now 
practically neutralized by air power, while Britain did not send enough: 
troops to the Continent. Therefore collaboration with Germany 
appeared to be more in French interests. 

France recognize2 Germany as the leader of Europe, but, whether 
associated with Britain or Germany, France, it pointed out, was 
destined to take second place. 

June 26.—The Prime Minister stated in the Kamutay that the Gov- 
ernment had considered the situation resulting from Italy’s entry into 
the war and had decided on the application of the ruling of Protocol 2. 
They had made the necessary notification to that effect. ‘“‘Conse- 
quently,” he said, ““Turkey will preserve her present attitude of non- 
belligerency for the security and defence of our country.’’ They would 
continue to perfect their military preparations and remain more vigilant 
than ever, and hoped thus to preserve the maintenance of peace both 
for their own country and for those around them. 

The press drew attention to the situation of France and that of 
Turkey after the 1914-18 War, and exhorted General de Gaulle to 
organize resistance against the enslavement of his country by going to 
North Africa, and not confine his activities to London. 

The papers attached no value to the German assurances that the 
French Fleet would not be used against England; they were only a 
trick to get the ships into French ports. 

June 27.—It was disclosed in Angora that the Government’s decision 
to maintain non-belligerency was taken on the day Italy entered the 
war (June 11). They had reason to believe, it was understood, that 
Mussolini declared war only because he was practically certain that 
France was going out of it, and they also had the impression that Musso- 
lini’s entry was made in collusion with interested parties in France, so 
as to facilitate, through its effect on French morale, what was called in 
Angora “Pétain’s coup d’Etat’’. 
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June 29.—M. Incedan, of the Central Committee of the Governmental 
People’s Party, broadcast a statement to the nation describing the 
fatherland as a shirt cut to the measure of the Turkish nation out of the 
narrowest cloth. Not one thread could be spared. The Army was ready 
and had modern weapons, and the geographical situation of Turkey 
and the nature of the country were favourable for defence. If Turkey 
were attacked the war would be for them a Holy War. 

The Iraqi Ministers left Angora after discussions in which a com- 
munity of views were understood to have been established. 

July 5.—Statement re Syria and the attitude of Turkey by the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister. (See Iraq.) 

The Agence Anatolie published the texts of the documents which the 
Germans claimed to have discovered showing that Turkey had con- 
spired with Britain and France to attack Russia and bomb the oil fields. 
It declared that the accusations were flatly denied in official circles. 

An official communiqué was issued containing a letter to the Foreign 
Minister from the French Ambassador, who denied the German allega- 
tions, and said: “‘In no conversation which I have had... with you... 
did I ever ask authorization for French ’planes to fly over Turkish 
territory to bomb Baku. You never gave authorization for such an 
operation.” 

July 7.—The Soviet Ambassador had a long interview with the 
German Ambassador. 

July 8.—The Soviet Ambassador left for Moscow. 


UGANDA 
July 1.—It was announced that the Governor had received from the 
Kabaka and people of Buganda a cheque for £10,000 as a gift to the 


British Government for war purposes. 


URUGUAY 

June 26.—The Minister of the Interior was understood to have been 
repudiated by his party for his failure to take seriously the Nazi 
threat to the country. He had confessed to the Chamber that he had 
formed his opinion on information given him by the Press Attaché at 
the German Legation. 

July 3.—The USS. cruisers Wichita and Quincy left Monte Video for 
an unknown destination. 


U.S.A. 

June 24.—Several important units of the Fleet left Honolulu in the 
direction of the mainland, and reports were current that the Battle 
Fleet had left Hawaii for the Panama Canal. 

June 25.—The Republican Party’s ‘‘Platform’’ Committee adopted 
its electoral programme, which included a promise to help ‘“‘oppressed 
peoples’, a pledge against participation in the war, and an attack on 
President Roosevelt’s record in matters of defence, which had left the 
nation “unprepared to resist foreign attack’’. It stated that “we favour 
the extension to all peoples fighting for liberty . . . of such aid as shall 
not be a violation of international law or inconsistent with the require- 
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ments of our own defence’. It concluded: ‘‘Zero hour is here. America 
must prepare to defend our shores, our homes, our lives, our most 
cherished ideals.’’ It proposed to do this by building national defence to 
a point at which it would be able “‘not only to defend the United States, 
its possessions and essential outposts from attack, but also efficiently 
uphold in war the Monroe Doctrine’’. 

Mr. Hoover, addressing the Convention, urged that the nation should 
stay out of war unless the Western Hemisphere was attacked, mean- 
while granting every legal aid short of war to the peoples fighting for 
freedom; and advocated the construction of the most powerful Navy in 
the history of the country. 

The Treasury and Navy Departments announced jointly that some 
time previously the Government had purchased ‘‘a sum of gold’’ from 
the French Governnent and had brought it to America in a U.S. warship. 

June 26.—The New York Herald-Tribune, in a message from France, 
said: ‘““‘The Bordeaux Government has apparently been afraid of its 
own people. It surrendered the country without consulting them, and 
has seemingly done its best to keep the truth of the surrender from them, 
in so far as it was able, until it would be too late for any popular reaction 
to upset the terms.” 

The National Defence Advisory Commission cancelled an arrange- 
ment made with the Ford Motor Co. to make 6,000 Rolls-Royce engines 
for Great Britain and 3,000 for the United States because Mr. Ford 
refused to manufacture engines for Great Britain. It asserted that he 
was thus repudiating an agreement made on behalf of the Company by 
Edsel Ford. 

June 27.—The Secretary of the Treasury told the press, “I just 
cannot imagine the British being shut off from their own engines’, and 
upheld the Government’s insistence that any American manufacturer 
making Rolls-Royce aircraft engines for the United States should also 
make them for England. 

The Governor of New York, addressing the Military Training Camps 
Association, said: ‘““‘We will have no more choice between peace and 
war than had Norway, Belgium, or Holland should Britain be decisively 
beaten. The only reason we have been safe in the past is because we 
have always had the protection of the great Fleet of our friendly sister 
democracy Great Britain.”’ 

The Government asked the Packard Motor Car Co. to take 
the place of the Ford Co. as a manufacturer of Rolls-Royce aircraft 
engines. 

The British Purchasing Commission announced that on June 17 
Great Britain took over all French contracts for war supplies in the 
United States. 

The Republican Convention passed the platform adopted by the 
Committee on June 25. 

June 28.—Mr. W. L. Willkie was nominated Republican candidate 
for the Presidential election on the sixth ballot. 

The press published an interview with Mr. Chamberlain, who declared 
that Britain had not the slightest intention of seeking peace; ‘‘we are 
just beginning the struggle. It would be the worst possible moment 
to enter peace negotiations just when Hitler seems to hold all the cards 
in his hand. We hold a different view. We do not believe that he holds 
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all the cards, and we are prepared to and are going to put that to the 
test " 

As to reports that he was not wholeheartedly behind Mr. Churchill’s 
policy of vigorous prosecution of the war he said: “I would like to say 
as emphatically as possible that there is not a single word of truth in 
these reports. There are no differences between the Prime Minister and 
myself. Our relations are most harmonious and cordial. Our minds run 
in the same channel.” He also declared that the Conservative Party 
was absolutely united, and he knew that no section of it wanted peace. 

June 30.—The Fleet arrived back in Honolulu. 

The New York Times, in a message from its Paris correspondent said 
it was expected that a French National-Socialist Government, without, 
however, an “‘Aryan”’ plank, would be forged by M. Laval, M. Marquet, 
M. Marcel Déat, and the Social Party of M. de la Rocque. M. Laval, it 
was believed, had been in close contact with Mussolini throughout the 
winter. 

July 1.—Congress reassembled and received from the President a 
Message asking for the imposition of a “steeply graduated excess 
profits tax”. The Fleet left Honolulu to continue training exercises. 

It was stated in New York that the contracts placed by the British 
Purchasing Board for war material had reached a total of nearly 
$1,700 million by June 22, and that the number of aeroplanes ordered 
at that date was 10,000. 

July 2.—The Military Affairs Committee of the Senate, by 14 votes 
to 3, approved Mr. Stimson’s nomination as Secretary for War. He told 
them, in reply to questions, that he considered the situation was more 
critical than in the autumn. Time was needed for American rearma- 
ment, and that was ‘‘very largely dependent on Britain's control of the 
North Atlantic’. The coming of the long-range bomber had pushed the 
American defence line outward to Puerto Rico, Bermuda, Newfound- 
land, and North-Eastern Canada, where the establishment of enemy 
bases would imperil the eastern seaboard. 

He said he would favour the opening of their ports to British and 
French warships, neutrality or no neutrality, though this latter policy 
did not come within the scope of his duties as Secretary for War. He 
believed the adoption of a selective compulsory training and service 
system was imperative, and he did not believe that the country could 
safely be protected by purely passive defensive methods. 

Mr. Knox, whose nomination as Secretary for the Navy was approved 
by 9 votes to 6, declared that he had never at any time, either publicly 
or privately, advocated ‘‘military aid’ to the Allies; any press columnist 
who had attributed such an attitude to him had misunderstood what he 
said. He believed that ‘‘every moral and economic aid short of war” 
should be extended, which might include implements of defence not 
essential to the United States, or replaceable within 3 months. He did 
not think, he said, that aid to Great Britain would mean an Anglo- 
American policy of “collective security’, and he advocated aid to 
Britain as a matter of selfish security and not ‘‘out of any love of 
Britain’’. 

The Treasury announced that gold to a value of over $418 million 
had arrived from Europe in the week ended June 26, including 
$241,575,998 from France. 
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July 4.—Senator Pittman, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee, said the British seizure of the French Fleet had met with 
the wide approval of his colleagues and had restored confidence in 
Great Britain’s war efforts. It was fear that this step would not be 
taken that shook the confidence of some regarding the power of British 
defence. Senator King of Utah said that ‘Anything that strengthens 
Britain’s hand strengthens ours’”’. 

A bomb exploded at the World’s Fair in New York after being 
removed from the British Pavilion and killed 2 detectives. Many arrests 
were made, including Irish Republicans and members of the German 
Bund and of the Christian Front. 

July 5.—President Roosevelt told the press that there were five 
‘freedoms’ that would have to be established before permanent peace 
could be assured. They were: (1) Freedom from fear, of being bombed 
or attacked by another nation. This required disarmament. (2) 
Freedom of information. There could be no stable world unless there 
was freedom of every means of the distribution of news as to what was 
going on all over the world. (3) Freedom of religion. (4) Freedom of 
expression, so that anyone could voice his opinions, short of advocating 
the overthrow of his Government. (5) Freedom from want, to be 
accomplished by the removal of commercial barriers between nations. 

He admitted that in some respects the Corporate State was more 
efficient than democracy, and that delays were inherent in the American 
system because of its system of ‘‘checks and balances’. He was sorry to 
say that a large number of Americans were willing to adopt the 
Corporate form of Government, but this part of the population was not 
large in proportion to the whole. 

News was received in Washington that British naval forces had 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Martinique. 

Further comment on the British action against the French Fleet 
included an article by Rear-Admiral Stirling retired, who said, ‘‘the 
British Navy’s daring stroke . .. means that Britain’s chances of defeat 
are lessened and that the Americas have a little more time to prepare 
their own defences in the Atlantic. It means that we can still depend 
on the British Navy for the moment as one of our bulwarks in the 
Atlantic”. 

The New York Times agreed with Mr. Churchill’s conviction that the 
French Fleet would have fallen into German and Italian hands to be 
used against England, and said fair-minded opinion would agree that 
the British were right in what they did. The New York Post said the 
British had to take the French Fleet while they could once it became 
apparent that its commanders intended to follow the orders of the 
Nazi puppet Government headed by Pétain. To do less would have 
been criminal madness; the world knew what the word of Hitler was 
worth. The Herald Tribune said there were only two things about this 
swift action which mattered: It had shown that British democracy was 
at last capable of acting in its own defence with aggressive power to 

grasp the fundamentals of the situation; and it had at the same time 
thrown the total moral bankruptcy of the Vichy Government into an 
inescapable relief; “‘a Government which could betray its Ally .. . and 
then convert itself into the tool which this episode shows it to be of 
Nazi conquest is no longer France’. 
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Great Britain had found at last the one thing which the democratic 
Powers had lacked—the will to fight, the will to victory whatever the 


F costs. 


The State Department published the substance of a Note from the 
German Government dated July 1 replying to the United States 
declaration of June 18 that she would not recognize the transfer of any 
region in the Americas from one to another non-American Power. 

The Reich stated that the U.S. communication was without object, 
since Germany had no possessions in the American continent, and had 
not given occasion for the assumption that they intended to acquire 


‘any. In this case the implicit interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
' would amount to conferring on some European countries and not on 

others the right to possess territories in the Western Hemisphere—an 
' untenable interpretation. Non-intervention by European nations in 
the affairs of the American continent could be legally valid only on 
' the condition that’ American nations did not interfere in the affairs of 


» Europe. 


Mr. Hull, in giving out the Note, said no useful purpose would be 


served by any further communication to Berlin. He pointed out that 
_ the Monroe Doctrine was solely a policy of self defence, to preserve the 
' independence of the Americas, and to prevent a non-American system 
_ of government “imposed from within’’, and he went on, “It never has 
_ resembled, and does not to-day resemble, the policies which appear to 


be similar to it, but ... in reality seem to be only a pretext for the 


carrying out of conquest ... and of complete economic and political 


domination by certain Powers of other free and independent peoples.” 

The fact that some European Countries had and that others had not 
colonies in the Western Hemisphere had not the remotest connexion 
with the Monroe Doctrine. This situation existed before the Doctrine 
was proclaimed. The Doctrine merely announced that further in- 


 cursions would not be tolerated. 


In conclusion, he pointed out that the U.S. Government pursued a 
policy of non-involvement in the political affairs of Europe, but it 
would continue to co-operate, as in the past, with all other nations for 
the purpose of promoting economic, commercial, and social rehabilita- 
tion, and of advancing the cause of international law and order. 

July 6.—The President’s secretary told the press that it was for the 
21 American Republics and not Germany to decide the fate of Colonial 


_ possessions in the Western Hemisphere belonging to countries Germany 


had conquered. ‘“‘The United States”, he added, “is not out to acquire 
the territorial possessions of others. It does not in this way want any 


territorial expansion.” 
July 7.—It was stated in New York that the value of the war orders 
of the British Purchasing Commission now totalled $1,800 million, of 


which three-fifths were for aircraft. 
The first contingent of British children, 200 in number, arrived in 


New York. 


U.S.S.R. 


June 26.—M. Molotoff handed to the Rumanian Minister at 10 p.m. 
a Note demanding the immediate cession to Russia of Bessarabia and 
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the Northern Bukovina, giving Rumania till 10 p.m. on June 27 to 
reply. 

The All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions decided to re. 
introduce the 7-day week, with work 6 days out of 7 (instead of 5 out 
of 6) in order to speed up the production of coal, oil, arms, and 
munitions. The working day would be 8 hours in all State co-operative 
and public establishments, and for office employees. 

The Supreme Council of the Soviet Union agreed to the change. 

June 27.—Acceptance of Soviet demands. (See Rumania.) 

June 28.—Sir Stafford Cripps presented his Letters of Credence to 
the President of the Supreme Council of the Union, M. Kalinin. Publica. 
tion of Notes, etc., exchanged with Rumanian Government re Bess- 
arabia. (See Special Note, page 854.) 

June 30.—The Tass Agency announced that the Red Army, advanc- 
ing to occupy Bessarabia and Bukovina, had been assisted by parachute 
troops, and the advance was proceeding ‘‘according to plan”’. Jzvestia 
stated that the settlement of the questions of Bessarabia and Bukovina 
after 22 years of conflict between Russia and Rumania was a contribu- 
tion to the cause of peace. The liquidation of the Soviet-Rumanian 
conflict provided, it said, the best illustration of the Soviet policy of 
applying peaceful methods to disputable issues. 

July 2.—It was learnt that the steamers Selenga and Mayakovsky 
had returned to their home ports. (They had been detained by the 
Allied Naval Forces while en route to Vladivostok with cargoes of 
wolfram.) 

July 4.—The Tass Agency announced that Kaganovitch had been 
“released from his duties’ as Commissar for Heavy Industry and 
succeeded by M. Sedin. 

Marshall Timoshenko, the Defence Commissar, and M. Khrushchyev, 
Secretary of the Ukrainian Party, were understood to be in Kishineff, 
addressing meetings in connexion with the sovietization of Bessarabia. 

It was learned that some members of the German minority 
in Bessarabia had been appointed local Commissars by the Soviet 
authorities. 

July 6.—Izvestia published the documents in the German White Book 
of June 29, and asserted that they revealed direct plans for an insidious 
attack on Transcaucasia. 

It was announced that the Government and the German Government 
had agreed to reopen Consulates at three centres in each country. 


VATICAN CITY 


July 3.—In a broadcast in French a message was given to the 
French nation reading, ‘““France must continue. This is no time to 
hearken to the counsel of the timid and pusillanimous. What will a 
dying soldier tell his brother-in-arms to do? Surely he will tell him to 
carry on... The surest way for one Power to gain absolute dominion 
over another is to stifle its soul and to take away its confidence in its 
future ... You must at this time keep up your spirit and your inner- 


” 


most conviction... . 
A message was also broadcast in Spanish, which contained the words: 
“When propaganda is directed at Catholic nations it is wrapped up in 
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a guise favourable to the Catholic Church, and the truth is sometimes 
mutilated in the newspapers.” 


VENEZUELA 
June 24.—Three U:S. battleships arrived at La Guaira. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

June 28.—The Prime Minister issued a statement to the press read- 
ing: ‘First, the great masses of the people and workers in the towns and 
the country must be satisfied. Reforms assuring a better life and the 
fullest possible satisfaction of the fundamental conditions of life will be 
introduced.” 

June 29.—Dr. Machek, the Croat leader, in a speech on the projected 
reforms, foreshadowed a State control of trade, and also said that the 
peasant democracy towards which they were aiming had nothing in 
common with the bourgeois democracies of the West. 

June 30.—M. Koroshetz was appointed Minister of Education. 

July 4.—The Prime Minister stated that before the introduction of 
the reforms the Italian model must be carefully studied, in view of its 
excellent results. 

It was estimated that the harvest would be at least one-third less 
than that of 1939. A third meatless day was introduced, owing to a 
shortage of meat attributed to increased economic pressure by Germany. 
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